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Fundamentals of Inductive Interference 


Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, Oregon State 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


SECOND OF SERIES of three articles presenting basic 
principles of inductive interference on telephone lines 
due to paralleling power lines. This article deals with 
three-phase power systems as related to the interfer- 
ence problem. The first article in series oppeared in 
March 7 issue and analyzed the separate components 


of inductive interference 


HE BASIC principles of induc- 
T tive interference were dis- 

cussed in the preceding article 
of this series (TELEPHONY of 
March 7). It was shown that noise- 
producing voltages were induced in 
series along the telephone wires, and 
that the wires were also raised to a 
voltage above ground. The effective- 
ness of transpositions in reducing re- 
sultant voltages between the tele- 
phone wires was considered. 

The discussion was limited to in- 
duction from a grounded single- con- 
ductor power line, a condition repre- 
sented in practice by a trolley system, 
and by certain aspects of induction 
from a three-phase power line. This 
article will present a study of three- 
phase power systems only as related 
to the interference problem. The 
reader is referred to text-books on 
electrical engineering for additional 
information on these systems. 


Classification of 
Power Parallels 


The power parallels encountered 
are of many types and have various 
influence factors. For example, the 
Interfering tendency varies greatly 
with the configuration; that is, the 
arrangement of the power transmis- 
sion line conductors on the power 
line crossarms.* As an example, the 
teference just given shows that 


and determining factors 


unsymmetrical horizontal configura- 
tions as well as vertical configura- 
tions of the conductors are arrange- 
ments having large noise-producing 
tendencies. 

Power parallels may be convenient- 


College 


The neutrals of the alternators are 
often grounded as well. 

There are three common methods 
of making these grounds: (1) by a 
direct ground; (2) through a cur- 
rent-limiting resistor or coil; (3) 
through an anti-resonant (or parallel 
resonant) circuit offering low im- 
pedance to the fundamental, but 
greatly attenuating certain of the 
noise-producing harmonics. 

Grounds at the neutrals of three- 
phase power transformer banks are 
desirable on most power transmis- 
sion lines. Such grounds aid in pro- 
tecting the power apparatus from 
abnormal voltages. They should be 
regarded by telephone people as 
legitimate (unless, of course, they 
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Fig. 1. 
as One Conductor, and the Ground. 


The Residual Voltage Acts Between the Power Wires in Parallel 
If the Circuit is Grounded, the Resid- 


ual Currents Flow Along the Power Wires as One Conductor, and the 
Ground as the Other Side of the Circuit. 


ly grouped into four classes as fol- 
lows: (1) non-transposed, non- 
grounded; (2) non- transposed, 


grounded; (3) transposed, non- 
grounded; and (4) _ transposed, 
grounded. 


Omitting certain uncommon types 
of circuits, such as have recently 
been considered for rural lines, the 
power systems are usually grounded 
through the neutrals of three-phase, 
wye-connected transformer banks. 


are not properly installed or placed 
on a non-standard system whose in- 
terfering tendency is abnormally 
high). 

Analysis of Power System 

Voltages and Currents 

The voltages and currents on a 
power system are usually divided 
into components when studying in- 
terference. These components have 
been defined in the Joint Committee 
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report of the California Railroad 
Commission.® The earth is taken as 
the reference plane, and the classifi- 
cation is as follows: (1) Balanced 
voltages and currents; (2) residual 
voltages and currents. 

It will be recalled that in a three- 
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Fig. 2. The Trolley Wire Represents a 
Completely Unbalanced System. In Fig. B 
Is Shown a Completely Balanced System, 
the Voltages Between Each Wire and 
Ground Being Equal and Opposite. Voltages 
to Ground Also Exist on the Three-Phase 
System. These Voltages Are Equal in 
Magnitude and 120 Degrees Out-of-Phase 
if the System Is Balanced. 
phase system equal voltages (pre- 
sumably) which are 120° out of 
phase are impressed between the 
line wires. Furthermore, if the loads 
are the same (and if the line itself 
is symmetrical in all respects with 
the earth), then three equal currents 
flow in the wires and these are also 
120° out of phase. 

In considering the balanced com- 
ponents, the earth is, as mentioned, 
the reference point. The balanced 
voltage components are the compo- 
nents of the impressed voltages be- 
tween the various phase conductors 
and ground which are equal in mag- 
nitude and sum up vectorially to 
zero; in other words, their dielectric 
field producing effects tend to cancel. 

Similarly, the balanced currents 
are those components which are 
equal in magnitude and 120° out of 
phase and which sum up vectorially 
to zero, and hence their magnetic 
field-producing effects tend to cancel. 
The balanced components are the 
ones useful in giving electrical serv- 
ices; residual components may be re- 
garded as incidental and unwanted. 

In a power system, unfortunately, 
these ideal arrangements do not ex- 
ist; residual components (shown in 
Fig. 1) of voltage act as if a voltage 
were impressed between all the three 
power wires in parallel as one con- 
ductor and ground. The residual 
currents flow along all three power 
wires in parallel as one side of a cir- 
cuit and as the earth as a return 
path. 

In general, the tendency for a 
given amount of residual current or 
voltage to cause noise is many times 
as great as the same amount of bal- 
anced current or voltage. Jt is now 
evident that the illustrations in the 
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preceding article using a grounded 
single-wire power circuit were justi- 
fied. 

A trolley circuit is an example of 
a completely unbalanced system. As 
Fig. 2-A shows, the entire impressed 
voltage, E, is between the line and 
ground, and the entire current re- 
turns to the generator through the 
ground return. Fig. 2-B represents 
a single-phase system, and it is as- 
sumed that the two conductors are 
symmetrical with respect to the 
earth. 

Between the two wires and ground 
exist the equal distributed capaci- 
tances shown (of course, in the gen- 
eral case impedances or admittances 
should be used). The voltage is im- 
pressed between the two line wires. 
This voltage divides equally across 
the two condensers shown, and there 
is no residual voltage. This system 
is completely balanced with respect 
to ground. 

Since at a given instant one wire 
is positive and the other is negative, 
one wire will tend to establish a di- 
electric field in one direction to 
ground, and the other wire will tend 
to establish a field in the opposite 
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Fig. 3. In Fig. A the Voltages to Ground 
Are Equal in Magnitude and 120 Degrees 
Out-of-Phase. The Resultant Voltage to 
Ground Is Zero. In Fig. B the System Is 
Unbalanced and a Residual Voltage 
Remains. 

direction with respect to ground. If 
the wires are close together, these 
two tendencies will tend to cancel and 
the noise-producing influence of the 
circuit is lessened. 

For the three-phase system of Fig. 
2-C, the voltages to ground will be 
equal and 120° out of phase, if the 
impressed voltages and the loads are 
balanced and if the line is trans- 
posed so that the capacitances to 
ground are all equal. The manner in 
which the balanced components can- 
cel is shown in Fig. 3-A. The re- 
sultant dielectric field and hence the 
noise-producing influence of the cir- 
cuit is, therefore, a minimum. 

If these conditions are not ful- 
filled, then a residual voltage appears, 
as in Fig. 3-B, and this voltage acts 
to produce a strong field between the 
three power wires in parallel and 
ground. 

For currents, the tendencies of the 
balanced components to produce mag- 
netic fields theoretically cancel each 
other. The residual currents may, 


however, produce a very strong field 
in the vicinity of paralleling tele. 
phone lines, because residual current 
returns by a remote path somewhere 
below the surface of the earth. 
Causes of Residuals 

In one investigation it was report- 
ed® that one volt of residual power 
line voltage produced as much induc- 
tion in a ground return communica- 
tion circuit as 110 volts of balanced 
voltage; also, that one ampere of 
residual current produced as much 
induction as 40 amperes of balanced 
power current. This indicates the 
importance of reducing residuals— 
voltages and currents acting as if 
the power circuit were a single-wire, 
ground-return system —on_ power 
lines. 

If a power circuit were operated 
as a single-wire, ground-return sys- 
tem, the voltages and currents would 
be completely residual. There are, 
however, many ways’ in which 
residuals are caused on the conven- 
tional three-phase systems. They 
may be due (1) to the transmission 
line, or (2) to the terminal power 
apparatus. 

Residual voltages and currents 
may be caused by the power trans- 
mission line if the conductors are 
not symmetrical and are not properly 
transposed at regular intervals. For 
parallels at roadside separation, a 
120° rotation, as shown in Fig. 4, 
should be placed about every mile. 
Such transpositions will tend to 
equalize the capacitances and hence 
the voltages to ground. 

Insulation faults causing power 
leaks may also unbalance the power 
lines, thus causing residuals. And 
in this connection, the telephone peo- 
ple should give their power friends 
much credit: An untransposed power 
line with bad leaks will give elec- 
trical service. 

Load unbalances and __ poorly- 
designed generators may cause resid- 
uals. It is sometimes difficult for 
the power companies to keep the 
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Fig. 4. A Complete Barrel or 360-Degree 
Rotation of a Three-Phase Power Line. 
Such Transpositions Should Be Made at 
About One-Mile Intervals (For Parallels at 
Roadside Separation) and Should Be Coor- 
dinated With the Telephone Transpositions. 
phase loads the same. Transformers 
are also a source of residuals, as will 
be explained. 
Causes of Harmonics 

Since most of the interference }5 
from the power system harmonics, 
these should be studied with their re 
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lation to the residual components 
discussed. These harmonics are in- 
troduced by the rotating machinery 
and transformers connected to the 
power lines. They are of two classes: 

1) the triple-harmonics, which are 
odd multiples of three, such as the 
3rd, 9th, 15th, etc.; and (2) the non- 
triple harmonics, such as the 5th, 
Tth, 11th, ete. 

The reason for, and the impor- 
tance of, this classification is as fol- 
lows: The triple harmonics are 
residuals; that is, the triple har- 
monic voltages act between the pow- 
er wires in parallel and ground, and 
the triple harmonic currents flow 
along the power wires in parallel as 
one conductor, to ground through the 
neutrals of grounded transformer 
banks and have an earth return. The 
non-triple harmonics do not act in 
this manner but are confined to the 
power line conductors. An excellent 
discussion of these phenomena was 
given by J. J. Smith.® 

Harmonics are caused by gener- 
ators if they do not produce pure 
60-cycle voltages. Improved design 
has greatly reduced these generated 
harmonics. Information on this sub- 
ject will be found in the article by 
Messrs. Wills and Blackwell listed as 
reference 2 of the preceding article 
of this series (TELEPHONY of 
March 7) and in the article by Mr. 

















Fig. 5. A Parallel Anti-Reso- 
nant Circuit May Be Used in a 
Generator Ground as a “Wave 
Trap” to Suppress a Particu- 
larly Troublesome Harmonic. 


Smith just mentioned. An anti- 
resonant or parallel circuit (some- 
times called a wave trap) inserted in 
the ground of a generator neutral is 
often used to suppress a particularly 
troublesome harmonic. Such a cir- 
cuit is shown in Fig. 5. 

_ Although it appears to be relative- 
lv simple, the coil must be designed 
electrically and mechanically to carry 
the full ground current if a fault oc- 
curs on a line wire, and the con- 
densers must withstand any voltages 
impressed. The frequency sup- 
Pressed is given approximately by 
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the relation f = 


(TELEPH- 
2r\ Lo 
ONY of June 15, 1935). 
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phone Engineers.” 





AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


REALIZING THE IMPORTANCE which, at the present time, 
transmission is taking in telephone work, TELEPHONY has ar- 
ranged for two series of articles—intended for young, ambitious 
telephone men entering the telephone field—which will thoroughly 
cover the subject of telephone transmission. 


The first series of articles will be on “Mathematics for Tele- 
This series will be especially designed to 
enable readers to handle alternating current problems, more 


Watch for them! 





particularly those relating to telephone transmission. The student 
will be led gradually from the elementary to the more advanced 


stages. 


Following this series of articles, another will appear dealing 
with “Alternating Current Circuits and Telephone Transmission,” 


generally. 


Both series of articles will be fully illustrated and 


written as simply as possible so as to be easily understandable by 


the beginner. 


These articles will be written by H. H. Harrison, M. Eng. M. I. 
E. E., who is well known throughout Europe for his various writ- 
ings in the “Institution of Electrical Engineers,’ and other 
professional papers, and also from his books dealing with tele- 
graph, teletypewriter and automatic telephone equipment. 

We are certain that the articles will be well received by not only 
American readers of TELEPHONY, but also the younger en- 
gineers connected with the telephone administrations of the 


| various foreign governments. 


Power transformers require a dis- 
torted magnetizing current in their 
normal operation. Owing to the hys- 
teresis effect in the iron core 
(TELEPHONY of February 16, 1935), 
the magnetic flux changes do not 
follow the current changes, and this 
results in harmonics. These are es- 
pecially bad if the transformers are 
operated so that the cores are at high 
flux densities. 

Transformers are usually either 
wye (star) or delta connected, and 
these connections have a great influ- 
ence on the triple harmonics. If wye 
connected, the triple harmonics of 
each phase add directly. If the neu- 
tral of the power transformers is 
not connected to the system neutral 
(either ground or a fourth wire), a 
large triple harmonic or residual 
voltage will appear between the 
transformer neutral and the system 
neutral. 

If the neutrals ave grounded, large 
residual currents will flow. This 
means that the power system has a 
high influence factor or noise-pro- 
ducing tendency. There are various 
ways of reducing these residuals as 
Messrs. Wills and Blackwell discuss 
in the articles referred to. 

Relative Effects of Harmonics 

The human ear is more sensitive 
to certain frequencies than it is to 
others; also, the telephone receiver 
is highly resonant at from 800-1,000 
cycles. Furthermore, a commercial 
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telephone circuit passes from about 
250 cycles to 2,750 cycles, although 


‘the cut-offs are not sharp. 


It is apparent that the current and 
voltage wave shapes of one power 
system may have a greater noise- 
producing tendency than those of 
another; that is, they have a worse 
telephone interference factor, as it 
was originally called. A TIF meter 
was developed’ to measure the inter- 
fering tendency of a power system. 
This instrument contains a frequen- 
cy-weighting network which evalu- 
ates the various harmonics as to 
their relative noise-producing effect. 

Thus, one power system may have 
a high TIF, but if another has equip- 
ment of modern design and has been 
engineered and is operated in ac- 
cordance with best practices, its TIF 
may be low. In this connection it 
should be mentioned that the TIF of 
a system varies at different times 
and places. 

This subject has recently been in- 
vestigated* again, and a new weight- 


* “Inductive Interference,” California 
Railroad Commission, 1919. 

5 “Report by the Joint Committee on In- 
ductive Interference to the Railroad Com- 
mission of the State of California,”’ 1919 

* “Telephone Interference from A-C Gen- 
erators Feeding Directly on Line with Neu- 
tral Grounded,” by J. J. Smith. Transac- 
tions A. I, E. E. Vol. 49, 1930. 

7 “Review of Work of Subcommittee on 
Wave-Shape Standard of the Standards 
Committee,” by H. 8S. Osborne. Transac- 
tions A. I. E. E. Vol. 38, 1914. 

8 ‘‘Measurements of Telephone Noise and 
Power Wave Shape,’ by J. M. Barstow, P. 
W. Blye, H. E. Kent, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Dec. 1935, Vol. 54, No. 12, 
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ing network has been designed. Also, 
the abbreviation, TIF, now denotes 
telephone influence factor. Mr. Os- 
borne’s article’ is highly reeommend- 
ed to those desiring further infor- 
mation. 

Summary 

The telephone influence factor of a 
power system depends on a wide va- 
riety: of individual characteristics. It 
is safe to say that no two power sys- 
tems are identical in their interfer- 
ing tendencies. 

In studying inductive interference 
the power circuit voltages and cur- 
rents are divided into balanced and 
residual components. For given 


values, induction is greater from the 
residual components. 

The triple harmonics are residuals. 
They are either produced by the gen- 
erating equipment or are caused by 
connected apparatus such as trans- 
formers. 

The current and voltage wave 
shapes of a power circuit give indi- 
cations of the noise-producing tend- 
ency. The telephone influence factor 
of power voltages or currents is 
measured by a TIF meter. 

The third and concluding instal- 
ment in this series on “Inductive In- 
terference” will be published in an 
early issue of TELEPHONY. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Trafic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, I11 


PROCEDURE for han- 
dling calls originating 
at pay stations when a 
charge for overtime is 
involved. Series No. 236 


CCASIONALLY a = customer 
O will talk overtime and leave 

the pay station before the oper- 
ator has an opportunity to collect 
the amount of the charge for the 
overtime period. How do we account 
for this? Is the customer deliberately 
trying to evade the additional charge? 
Not necessarily. 

People turn to the telephone 
under all conditions and _ circum- 
stances—in good times and bad, in 
joy and sorrow, in business and 
pleasure, under normal conditions 
and in times of stress and excite- 
ment. For instance, a man may have 
a few minutes to place a long dis- 
tance call before boarding a train. 
He reaches his party, delivers his 
message and makes a mad dash to 
hop aboard, with no thought to the 
fact that he is indebted to the tele- 
phone company for several minutes 
of additional use of its facilities. 

He may be an honest and upright 
citizen, with no intention to defraud, 
and probably would be horrified to 
be accused of dishonesty. He knew 
he had only a few minutes to make 
that train and he could not afford 
to miss it so he rushes away and is 
soon speeding on his way. 

On the other hand, since we serve 
all classes of people in our job of 
rendering telephone service we must 
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of necessity also encounter the oppo- 
site type who will deliberately walk 
away, knowing he has talked over- 
time, with no intention of paying for 
this additional service. Regardless of 
the type of person we are serving we 
should never, under any circum- 
stances, call the called station or 
party and ask him to pay the 
amount of the charge for overtime 
when we are unable to collect the 
amount from the calling party. 

If the operator is unable to col- 
lect the full amount due on a call 
she should refer it to her supervisor. 
The supervisor will reach the calling 
station and try to secure the name 
and address of the calling party or 
other information as to his identity 
which may facilitate a subsequent 
attempt to collect the amount due. 

If the information cannot be ob- 
tained and the amount involved is 
sufficient to justify such action, the 
supervisor will reach the called sta- 
tion at a time when she can do so 
without interfering with traffic and 
try to obtain the desired information. 
She will tell the called station, if nec- 
essary, that the information is de- 
sired in connection with a call from 
a coin-box station, but she will not 
inform him that it is desired in con- 
nection with an uncollected charge, 
and she will not ask the called station 
to accept the charge. 

If the supervisor obtains the call- 
ing party’s name and address, she 
will enter on the back of the ticket 
“bill (amount due) to (calling 
party) (address).” However, if she 
is unable to obtain his name and 
address, she will enter any other in- 
formation which may facilitate a 





subsequent 
amount due. 

Whenever the full amount due js 
not collected she will write “shortage 
(amount)” in green diagonally 
across the face of the ticket and will 
enter on the back of the ticket the 
reason why the charge was not col- 
lected, followed by her personal! num- 
ber. She will rate the ticket at the 
full amount of the charge and refer 
it to the chief operator. 


attempt to collect the 


Questions from Illinois Operators 
1. When you have a long distance 
call from a pay station and money 
is deposited for the three minutes 
and the parties talk overtime, 
leaving before you can get them 
back on the line and the called 
party says he will not pay for the 
overtime, how do you enter the 
rate on the ticket? 

Why is it necessary to announce 

a station-to-station call? 

3. How much time do you charge the 
party when the message has to 
be repeated? 

4. In a case where a long distance 
call is coming in and the party 
is unable to hear, is it your place 
to repeat the message or the oper- 
ator that placed the call? 

5. If the calling party requests you 
to reach the called party at an- 
other telephone and the other 
telephone is reached through a 
different toll center, how should 
the call be handled? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 25. 

vy 
March Telephone Gain 
Largest Since 1929 
The Bell System reports a net in- 
77,500 telephones in March, 


to 


crease of 
compared with one of 46,000 in the same 
month last year. For the first quarter 
of the year the net gain was 201,900 sta- 
tions, the largest for a quarter since 
1929. It compares with one of 113,000 
in the first quarter of 1935. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of 
vania reports a net gain of 4,751 sta 
tions in March, against 3,031 a year ago 
and an increase of 13,173 for the first 
quarter. In February last the gain was 
1,573 stations. 

The number of Bell telephones in Illi- 
sharply during March, a® 
cording to figures released last week by 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. In Chi 
cago 862,133 stations were in service 00 
857,501 on 


Pennsyl- 


nois rose 


March 31, compared with 
February 29, and 830,859 on March 31, 
1935. 

In the state a total of 1,246,415 sta 
tions were in use on March 31, against 
1,239,474 a month earlier and 1,201,432 
a year ago. 
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yITHOUT any doubt, the 
\\ greatest difficulty with the 
problem of modern govern- 

is the rarity of thorough, hon- 
If the issues before 
Congress and the various depart- 
ments were not so cluttered up by 


ment 
est thinking. 


fuzzy minds, snap judgments and 
half-baked ideas, the path of gov- 
ernment operations would be rela- 
tively clear and easy. It is like driv- 
ing up a tortuous mountain road on 
a foggy night, as compared with the 
same trip on a bright sunny morning. 

This situation is not entirely the 
fault of our officials. In truth, it 
would be hardly fair to say that it 
is anybody’s fault. It is simply due 
to the unavoidable confusions that 
accompany the numberless compli- 
cations and ramifications of modern 
political economy. It is one of those 
conditions that you just have to ac- 
cept and endeavor to work out the 
best answer possible. 

What your correspondent has 
specifically in mind is the issue of 
lobbying which has been receiving 
the attention of Congress since the 
days of Andrew Jackson, and which 
has lately been projected into the 
special Bell investigation before the 
FCC. 


 geeyre many simple, forth- 
right, honest citizens were not 
pleased to hear President Walter S. 
Gifford of such a great corporation 
as the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. testify that he could see 
nothing wrong in representatives of 
special interests extending small 
courtesies, such as cigars, theater 
tickets, ete., to congressmen, or 
that ghost writing of congressional 
speeches might be justified by the 
deliberate approval of the congress- 
man who makes them. 

The trouble is that these good 
folks just do not appreciate how 
modern legislation works, or what 
a lobbyist really is. They have a 
preconceived notion of Congress op- 
erating in a sort of legislative vac- 
uum—immune from all _ outside 
pressure or influence, like the 
United States Supreme Court. Of 
course, it simply cannot be that way 
if Congress is going to legislate in- 
telligently. In fact, it cannot be 
that way anyhow. It is impossible 
from the very nature of all political 
economy. 

First of all, let us see what a lob- 
byist really is. What does he do? 
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By FRANCIS X. WELCH, 


Special Washington Correspondent for 
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Does he serve any good purpose at 
all? If he should not be eliminated, 
can he be regulated? If so, how? 

Those of us who received our 
first impression of a Washington 
lobbyist from “The Gentleman from 
Mississippi,” as played by a grand 
actor, the late Tom Wise, are get- 
ting one shock after another in 
these days of anti-lobby agitation. 
The old role played by an attractive 
grass widow in a palatial drawing 
room, luring a feeble-minded con- 
gressman with a thirst for juleps 
into doing the bidding of the Trusts, 
is rapidly giving way to a new per- 
sonality. 

The average modern lobbyist is a 
smart, young or middle-aged, ag- 
gressive man. Frequently he is a 
lawyer but always a level-headed 
sort of business gentleman brim- 
ming over with facts, figures and a 
determination to put his message 
across with the legislators. 

The so-called social lobbyist is a 
back number. A few remain in 
Washington—holdovers from the 
days when the hand that rocked the 
cocktail shaker ruled the country, 
so to speak. Nowadays, Congress 
pays little attention if that is all a 
lobbyist has to offer. They will eat 
the dinners, drink the wine, and 
then vote the other way with a big 
horse laugh for the stupid lobbyist. 


HE DEFINITION of the word 

“lobbyist,” it must be con- 
fessed, remains somewhat vague, 
but the fact appears to embarrass 
no one at present. The term seems 
to be on every tongue and is passed 
back and forth as glibly as if every- 
one knew exactly what he meant by 
it, and as if everyone meant exactly 
the same thing. 

The truth of the matter is that 
many involved in legislative con- 
troversy use the term solely as an 
epithet to describe the other side. 
Frequently presons who use it mean 
something quite different, and 
hence they talk to each other at 
cross purposes. 

Noah Webster tells us that a lob- 
byist is “one who solicits members 
of a legislative party with intent to 
influence their vote.” 


This is of very little assistance. 
It is too broad—for if it be true, it 
is just as silly to sneer at lobbyists, 
as such, for frankly urging their 
views before congressional commit- 
tees as it would be to sneer at at- 
torneys for attempting to influence 
the decision of a judge by fair argu- 
ment in open court. Every citizen 
who writes to his congressman to 
vote for this or that would be a lob- 
byist—and that is certainly not 
what is meant by the term as used 
in current parlance. 


UTHORITIES differ among 

themselves on the subject. Dr. 
W. B. Monro, a university professor, 
has attempted to draw a distinction 
between lobbyists who do their work 
“frankly and above board,” present- 
ing arguments openly but never re- 
sorting to political coercion. 

Dr. A. N. Holcombe, another pro- 
fessor, told a Senate committee, 
studying the old Caraway bill back 
in 1929, that the term should be re- 
stricted to those who make a profes- 
sional business of lobbying. 

One of the most thorough—and 
certainly one of the most compre- 
hensive—books on this subject was 
written by Dr. E. Pendleton Her- 
ring, a Harvard teacher, entitled 
“Group Representation Before Con- 
gress” (Johns Hopkins Press, 1929). 
This book is a good starting point if 
one wishes to understand the ques- 
tion of lobbying in a serious way. 

All authorities, however, seem to 
agree that the lobby is an estab- 
lished institution in our legislative 
system—a sort of Third House of 
Congress. Dr. Herring declares, 
for example, that on the whole most 
lobbyists are instructive rather than 
destructive, addressing their argu- 
ments to the sound judgment of the 
legislators rather than to their less 
altruistic desires. This may surprise 
our average citizens who have been 
inclined to think of a lobbyist as a 
species of poisonous fungus growth 
on the corridors of Congress. 

It works out like this: However 
bright our solons might be as in- 
dividuals, they can scarcely be ex- 
pected to understand the real social 
and economic significance of all 
measures they are called to pass 
upon. The true lobbyist is an ex- 
pert in his line and, while he may 
present only one side of the argu- 
ment, he frequently presents all of 
the evidence. 





Let us take, for example, the 
question of tariff. Few legislative 
questions are more difficult to un- 
derstand and none is more misun- 
derstood by Congress than the tar- 
iff. Only last week a tariff lawyer 
told your correspondent that ten 
years ago there was only one man 
in the House who really understood 
the tariff question—Cordell Hull of 
Tennessee. Today, he says, nobody 
in Congress understands it. 

Now let us suppose that a bill is 
introduced to raise the tariff on 
sugar. Our Congressman Jones 
knows nothing about the sugar busi- 
ness but he is a conscientious pub- 
lic servant and anxious to learn. 
He knows that John Doe is the local 
expert for the Cuban sugar inter- 
ests that would be injured by the 
measure. 

He calls up Doe (yes, the con- 
gressman actually calls up the lob- 
byist—they often do it) and tells 
him to come over and explain the 
bill. Doe does so gladly. He tries, 
of course, to impress Congressman 
Jones with the idea that the bill is 
a bad one. Jones knows that in ad- 
vance. But he doesn’t stop there. 
He also knows that Richard Roe, 
with offices near the capitol, is the 
local expert for the domestic sugar 
beet interests in Louisiana and 
Utah. He calls up Roe and the lat- 
ter hurries over to convince Con- 
gressman Jones that the bill is 
sadly needed legislation. 

It is obvious, therefore, that Con- 
gressman Jones is now in a better 
position to exercise his own judg- 
ment on the merits of the bill than 
before. In the process he has re- 
ceived a liberal education in sugar 
economics. 

So it is with other so-called “fac- 
tual lobbies.” There’s the petroleum 
industry, the motor-trucking indus- 
try, the construction interests, the 
gas and electric utilities, the rail- 
roads, the farmers’ group, the vet- 
erans’ group, a regular hierarchy of 
labor groups, the religious and re- 
form groups; and, of course, the 
telephone interests are not being 
neglected. 


HE TRUTH of the matter is 
that Congress would be just 
about helpless without lobbyists. 
The noted writer, William Hard, 
satirized the fight against lobbying 
some time ago by conjuring up a 
picture of a lobbyless Congress in 
which the House and Senate func- 
tioned without expert information 
on any legislative topic. 
It is evident, however, that a lob- 
byist is not doing his job if he does 
not meet congressmen. He would 
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be of little use to either his client 
or Congress if he stayed in his office 
and did not let it be generally 
known that he was available for 
special advice. 

This explains why lobbyists try to 
meet congressmen in a friendly way 
through the exchange of courtesies 
that facilitate such contacts. Of 
course, the thing can be abused al- 
most to the point of bribery. As 











COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, April 22 and 23. 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, April 
29 and 30. 


Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Sunflower, Abilene, May 12 
and 13. 

New York State Telephone As- 


sociation, Syracuse, May 20 and 
21. 


Missouri Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, May 27 and 28. 
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HAT, THEN, is the trouble? 

Why is there so much outcry 
against lobbyists? Why is it that 
Senator Black wants a bill passed 
that would almost compel a lobbyist 
to blow a whistle, wave a red lan- 
tern, and shout, “I’m a lobbyist,” 
every time he came within ten feet 
of a congressman? 

The answer, perhaps, lies in the 
difference between the so-called 
“factual lobbies” just described, 
and the so-called “pressure groups.” 
The pressure lobbyists are not here 
to give information. They are here 
to use a big stick. They don’t argue 
with a congressman; they threaten 
him in terms of votes. They have 
more effect, so far as coercing leg- 
islation is concerned, than all the 
factual lobbyists put together. The 
latter appeal only to congressional 
reason. The former blackjack Con- 
gress into submission. 

Take the late Wayne B. Wheeler 
of the Anti-Saloon League, for ex- 
ample. There was a master. He 
knew as much about practical poli- 
tics as Tammy Hall in its whole his- 
tory. He had congressmen jumping 


through the hoops like trained dogs 
at a three-ring circus. 

He never played partisan politics, 
Time and again the “boys” would 
run over to his office and beg him 
with tears in their eyes not to de- 
sert the Grand Old Party or the 
Party of Jefferson and Jackson, ete, 
Mr. Wheeler would simply snort: 
“Phooie! Is your crowd going to 
vote my way? If not—.” Time and 
again scared members ran back to 
the floor of the Congress to do his 
bidding. 

Of course, a pressure group can 
also work along factual lines. If 
you want to know anything about 
veterans, for instance, just call up the 
veterans’ representative and you will 
get first-class data. 

For the most part, industrial lob- 
bies confine their activities to factual 
services. They cannot very well do 
anything else. Where would an in- 
dustry, such as the packing industry, 
get enough popular support to exer- 
cise pressure? 

Naturally Congress resents all 
organized pressure. Hence the cur- 
rent Townsend investigation is de- 
signed to smoke out the Townsend 
group in the hope that the sun- 
light of publicity will destroy its 
strength. 

To conclude this little piece on 
lobbying: It is pretty sizeable— 
this Third House of Congress. 
Frank R. Kent of the Baltimore Sun 
made an intensive canvass on the 
subject back in 1928. He placed the 
number of lobbyists having head- 
quarters in Washington at 145. Of 
that number he said, 60 are “really 
effective.” 

Some are simply racketeers— 
broken-down political hacks who in- 
veigle none too bright “clients” into 
thinking that they can deliver the 
goods. 

Double both of these 1928 figures 
and you will get a rough picture of 
the lobby situation as it is in Wash- 
ington today. 

Certainly lobbying needs some 
kind of regulation to stop abuses 
and racketeering. But it is very 
doubtful if the present Congress 
will work it out. 


y + 


Prices in the Metal Markets 


New York, April 6: Copper—Quiet 
Electrolytic, spot and future, 9.25@9.50¢ 
per lb.; export, 9.07%c. Tin—Steady: 
spot and nearby, 47.50c per lb.; future, 
47.00c. Iron—Quiet; No. 2, f.o0.b. east 
ern Pennsylvania, $20.50 per ton; But 
falo, $19.50; Alabama, $15.50. Lead— 
Steady; spot, New York, 4.60@4.65c per 
lb.; East St. Louis, 4.45c. 
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Press Telephone Comments 


opments arising from the squabble over Senator 

Black’s investigating committee’s seizure of tele- 
graph messages received at Washington, D. C. These 
developments are of special interest to telephone com- 
panies, and interest grows keener as the squabble 
goes on. 

To begin with, telegrams are supposed to be con- 
fidential—at least, they have been so regarded in the 
past. As messages passing between lawyer and client, 
between business associates, or between employer and 
employe, telegraph communications have always been 
regarded as private. 

When it became known that telegrams had been 
seized for inspection, telegraph service did not seem 
so attractive, and—as officers of the telegraph com- 
panies themselves admitted—the volume of telegraph 
traffic fell off to a material degree. The slower mails 
and the speedier telephone were given much of the 
business diverted from the telegraph wires. 


[ome HAVE been some very interesting devel- 


OUBTLESS this condition may not last long after 

the uproar over the seized telegrams dies out, 
but meanwhile the subject received a great deal of 
discussion in the newspapers. For instance, the Chi- 
cago Daily News printed an editorial entitled, “Tough 
on the Telegraph” which referred to the capture of 
messages on file in the Washington telegraph offices 
and commented as follows: 

“It seems certain to injure the telegraph companies, 
already hard pressed by the competition of the tele- 
phone, the radio, the teletype and the air mail. No 
citizen cares to have his business or family corre- 
spondence rooted up by prying snouts. If the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission really possesses 
legal power to turn over copies of private telegrams 
to politicians, it is easy to foresee a great gain for 
the business of the telephone company.” 


HE ROLE played by the FCC in Senator Black’s 

raid on telegraph files naturally brought the com- 
mission into prominence in newspaper headlines. Like 
all new governmental bodies, the FCC is not averse to 
advertising in the press. In fact, nearly all new-born 
commissions, bureaus and boards are willing to be 
played up on the front page, for that shows the pub- 
lic they are getting some action in return for the tax 
money appropriated for the support of the new 
agencies. 

The telephone investigation started by the FCC was 
beginning to function in this direction—that is, get- 
ting the commission considerable space in the press 
reports. The seizure of telegrams overshadowed the 
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telephone hearing and produced more publicity, but 
not of the kind desired. 

All the talk of the FCC refusing to hand over the 
telegraph files a year ago in order to help the Depart- 
ment of Justice to run down law-breakers or to aid 
the Securities and Exchange Commission to pursue 
stock market irregularities, then developed and caused 
more or less embarrassment. It required explanations 
to account for the FCC obeying Senator Black’s man- 
date to assist his anti-lobbying committee when it had 
refused to aid other branches of the government en- 
gaged in even more important activities. 

The incident placed the commission in a tough spot, 
and the inference generally drawn is that a United 
States senator—at least while Congress is in session— 
is likely to receive more consideration than an execu- 
tive department of the government. At least, Sena- 
tor Black’s request was granted and the departments’ 
requests were refused. 

Now, the court has halted this obedience to the 
senator. 

There seems to be a wide variance in the statements 
as to how many telegrams were copied by the investi- 
gators. The Liberty League in its radio broadcast— 
made, incidentally, under the supervision of the FCC 
—charged that 22,000 telegraph messages were read 
and copied, while representatives of the commission 
said only 65 were transcribed and handed to the Black 
committee. The exact number, of course, is immate- 
rial. It is the principle of the thing that the courts 
are considering. 


HE PROCEEDINGS of the commission’s investi- 

gation of the Bell System have also inspired press 
comment that is illuminating to the entire telephone 
industry and should prove profitable in guiding future 
action. 

“If the commission were out to learn something 
about efficiency in business and to instill in depart- 
ments of government the things it learns, its time 
would be well spent,” says the Moline (Ill.) Dispatch. 
“That, however, is not its purpose. Its purpose is to 
‘get something’ on the corporation, and it appears to 
be the purpose of the governmental powers to find out 
how corporations succeed and to make them stop it.” 

After citing the widespread holding of American 
Telephone stock by people in all walks of life, the 
editorial remarks: 

“Nothing except the lowering of the prices of gaso- 
line and bread, or the lowering of taxes, affects more 
people favorably than the well-being of this corpora- 
tion. The government has seen to it that neither the 
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prices of bread or gasoline, nor the rate of taxes, shall 
be decreased, and now it is attacking the numerous 
stockholders of the telephone company. 
operated successfully during the depression is under 


suspicion and attack.” 


HE FACT emphasized in the telephone inquiry 
T —that the Bell organization is engaged in impor- 
tant business lines outside its telephone activities— 
has also been widely discussed in the press. 
motion pictures and manufacturing sidelines have ex- 
tended the scope of Bell influence—and likewise added 


Anybody who 


to Bell revenues—and much of the newspaper com- 
ment has centered around whether these activities 
have been in the public interest. 
is what it is trying to find out. 


That, the FCC Says, 


When all the facts are collected the commission wil] 


Radio, 


undoubtedly have some important suggestions to of- 
fer which will probably be along the line that the 
Bell System is doing a big enough job in giving tele- 
phone service alone. 


The prevailing trend in Wash- 


ington is against Big Business getting any bigger. 
There may, therefore, be a move to separate some of 
these extraneous lines from the present Bell setup, 


Bell System Legislative Practices 


Before FCC 


TESTIMONY AND EVIDENCE concerning policies 
and practices of A. T. & T. and Bell associated com- 
panies presented at hearings last week in investi- 
gation of A. T. & T. Co. by the Federal Communica- 


tions Commission. 


President Walter S. Gifford re- 


iterates that nothing developed so far has shaken 
his belief that Bell System is honorably administered. 


Hopes that presentation of “only the facts on one 


side” at hearings will not unfairly injure the industry 


HE FEDERAL Communications 
Commission on April 2 adjourned 
until April 14 the hearings in the 
investigation of the A. T. & T. Co. The 
sessions last week, on March 31, April 
1 and 2, were given over to the presenta- 
tion of testimony relating to the legis- 
lative policy of the entire Bell System. 
Special Counsel Samuel Becker of the 
FCC,on March 31, endeavored repeatedly 
to obtain an affirmative statement from 
President Walter S. Gifford (TELEPHONY 
of April 4) and also Vice-President and 
General Counsel C. M. Bracelen of the 
A. T. & T. Co. that the Bell generally 
had opposed legislative moves to inves- 
tigate it. Although Mr. Becker exhib- 
ited inter-company letters and mem- 
oranda which he said showed this, the 
witnesses consistently asserted that this 
was not a general policy. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Gifford ex- 
pressed the view that the “limelight of 
publicity” would prevent A. T. & T. 
officials from even engaging in improper 
lobbying practices. He added that “the 
very size of our organization” often 
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operates against the company when leg- 
islation is under consideration. 

Mr. Becker asked whether it would be 
proper for a company to “have all its 
employes write letters at the same 


time” favoring or opposing legislation. 


Employes’ Letter Writing 
Concerning Legislation 


think 
same 


“I don’t 
at the 
any more,” 


writing a lot of let- 
time does any good 
Mr. Gifford replied, smiling. 

With Mr. Bracelen on the stand, Mr. 
Becker brought out that associate com- 
panies of the A. T. & T. forwarded to 
New York headquarters copies of all 
bills in state legislatures which might 
affect the company. 

“After the bills are studied in New 
York,” Mr. Becker queried, “you then 
send instructions to the associate com- 
pany counsel either to favor or oppose 
them?” 

“I wouldn’t say we give instructions,” 
Mr. Bracelen replied. “They are com- 
ments, giving our attitude.” 

Mr. Becker then asked whether it was 


ters 


A. T. & TF. 
telephone investigations. 

“No,” the witness answered, “not as 
broadly as you state it. I don’t think 
the A. T. & T., or anybody in a position 
to speak for it, 


policy to oppose moves for 


turned a hand to pre 
vent this investigation.” 

Mr. Becker explained that he did not 
have 
and 


reference to the present 
then 


inquiry 
activities of tele- 
phone officials in Wisconsin, New Mex- 
ico, California which he 
said indicated company had 
opposed 

At the sessions on 
Mr. Becker attempted to 
“master legislative mind’ in New 
City legislative 
the entire Bell System. Mr. Bracelen, 
who was on the witness stand most oi 
the time, denied policies of the Bell 
associated companies 
by the A. T. & T. Co. 
the company has no 


turned to 


and Oregon, 
that the 
investigations. 
hearing April 1 
that a 
York 
policy of 


show 


directs the 


were dominated 
He declared that 
general 
associated 


policy of 
advising counsel of 


attitude 


compa- 
nies on its legisla- 


tion. 


regarding 


details of the indi- 
vidual companies’ activities in attempt 


He insisted that 


ing to shape the course of legislation 
affecting them are never reported to the 
A. FS: @ Tr. 

Mr. Becker introduced several letters 
and documents tending to show legis 
lative and questioned Mr. 
Bracelen without much success concerl: 
ing them. Interrogation along similar 
lines was directed at Eugene E. Wilsot, 
vice-president, and Roscoe T. Holt, in 
charge of the legislative division of the 
A. T. & T.’s legal department, who were 
other witnesses on April 1. 

Exhibits presented by Mr. Becker, 
showing in correspondence exchanged 
between company officials the interest 
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taken by them in the passage or de- 
feat of bills affecting the company’s 
business, were verified, and the pro- 
cedure was declared to be in their judg- 
ment “entirely proper” by all the com- 
pany Officials who testified. 


Legislative Bills Considered 
in Detail by A. T. & T. 


According to Mr. Holt 5,696 bills had 
been considered in detail and “some ac- 
tion” taken in regard to them by A. T. 
& T. officials between 1920 and the pres- 
ent time. And this number, it was ex 
plained, was but a fraction of the total, 
averaging from 8,000 to 10,000 a year, 
sent into the company’s office in New 
York from Washington and the state 
capitals. 

By “action,” Mr. Holt explained, he 
meant anything ranging from reference 
ff a bill to any company official for his 
opinion concerning it to a concerted at- 
tempt to defeat the proposed measure, 
as in the case of public ownership bills 
ind the Johnson bill denying to public 
utilities optional recourse to Federal 
courts. 

As to the Johnson bill, Mr. Bracelen 
insisted it was and is “‘very gravely un- 
fair’ and said he opposed it by every 
legitimate means while it was pending 
in Congress. The steps taken by the 
company in opposition to the Johnson 
bill were reviewed in general by Mr. 
Bracelen. 

They were confirmed in detail by Mr. 
Wilson, who testified concerning his 
wwn legislative activities that he spent 
in Washington about 
every week that Congress was in ses- 


three days of 


sion in discharging his special duty of 
keeping himself and the management 
advised in regard to pending legisla- 
tion of interest to the company. 

C. R. Nixon, who figured in the lobby 
committee investigation conducted by 
Senator Black, was employed by Mr. 
Wilson. He told Mr. Becker that not 
only was Mr. Nixon worth the $300 a 
month which the transcript of the Black 
committee testimony showed he was re- 
ceiving at the time dealt with by the 
Black group, but that he is now receiv- 
ing $325 a month. The reason for the 
increase is the increased activity of 
government bureaus in the matter of 
the “releases” which it was Mr. Nixon’s 
business to collect and digest. 


Work of Washington 
Man for A. T. & T. 

Mr. Nixon’s work was “factual” and 
did not include “contacting” or seeking 
to “influence’”” members of Congress, Mr. 
Wilson said, despite the introduction by 
the FCC counsel of a memorandum in 
which, under date of June 11, 1932, Mr. 
Nixon reported that “twenty-one indi- 
Viduals affected by the Johnson and 
Norris bills have been acquainted with 
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the drive for consideration in regular 
order” and “all but one of them seem 
reasonably satisfied that enough friends 
are primed and on watch to protest 
against any effort that can be made at 
this late day in the session.” 

“The Southern man,” the Nixon mem- 
orandum continued, “‘promises to tele- 
phone or write direct to some friends 
from his part of the country and maybe 
also to talk to one man difficult to reach, 
but who would be really potent and 
helpful—Glass. Others have, when we 
canvassed the line-up, seemed hesitant 
to inform the Virginia Tartar that his 
aid and intervention at the proper time 
would be appreciated. Perhaps they are 
wise, but the Southern man is to try 
him out.” 

The “Southern man” was not further 
identified in the record and no showing 
was made as to whether he ever ap- 
proached Senator Glass. 

The memorandum concluded with the 
statement that “Senators are 
concerned about 
from dangers here than in getting their 
pet bills passed,” and with a prediction 
that the bill would not pass, as, in fact, 
it did not, at that session. 

Another exhibit introduced by Mr. 
Becker included a letter from former 
Senator Kean of New Jersey to Presi- 
dent Gifford of the A. T. & T., informing 
him that the resolution to investigate 
the telephone company had been “put 


much 


more getting away 


off for a week,” and another note that 
the committee “seemed to favor refer- 
ence of the matter to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission.” 

“That’s no news to me,” Mr. Wilson 
commented. “I was watching the mat- 
ter very carefully.” 


Meeting Federal Officials 
at Trains in Washington 


Mr. Wilson confirmed also the refer- 
ences in letters presented by Mr. Becker 
to the effect that representatives of the 
company sometimes called on arriving 
federal officials and other persons with 
offers of quick and adequate telephone 
service, and sometimes even of assist- 
ance to find hotel accommodations for 
them when Washington was crowded. 

“Why did you do that?” Mr. Becker 
asked. 

“The more friends you have the bet- 
ter off you are, Mr. Becker,” the wit 
ness replied. 

Mr. Becker introduced a photostatic 
copy of a letter from an assistant at- 
torney to Earl Painter, general attorney 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
at St. Louis, Mo. Dated in 1931, the let- 
ter said a move was under way in the 
Kansas legislature to amend the State 
constitution to provide that three-fourths 
of a jury could return verdicts in civil 
cases. 

“Personally,” it 


added, “I would 





strenuously oppose any such amend 
ment. Hung juries are hard enough to 
get now.” 

Mr. Bracelen, who was on the stand, 
said the letter was not indicative of 
general A. T. & T. policy. “I don’t like 
that last sentence, of course,” he said. 
“I don’t like the idea, I mean.” 


President Gifford Considers Bell 
Legislative Practices “Very High” 


A hope that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission would do nothing “to 
unfairly injure the reputation of the 
A. T. & T.”” was coupled by President 
Walter S. Gifford, on April 2, with a 
light of FCC exhibits to see whether 
ing’ practices to determine whether 
they should be reformed. 

Special FCC Counsel Samuel Becker 
at that day’s sessions introduced more 
than a score of exhibits detailing what 
he said were A. T. & T. “legislative” ac- 
tivities in Washington and in a dozen 
states. Mr. Gifford, in discussing them, 
described the “legislative practices” of 
the A. T. & T. as “‘very high.” He added 
that he would re-examine them in the 
light of FCC disclosures to see whether 
they could be raised “any higher.” 

Among other things, he continued, he 
would study reports that A. T. & T. 
agents met the trains of new members 
of Congress to aid them in finding quar- 
ters and procuring telephone installa- 
tions. “It had never occurred to me 
there was anything wrong with that,” he 
remarked. “But that is one of the things 
I shall consider. I am not sure now 
that it is such a good thing.” 

Mr. Becker asserted these legislative 
operations often had been “concealed” 
and quizzed Mr. Gifford as to whether 
he approved such a policy. 

“What do you think about this prac- 
tice of concealing your position on leg- 
islation?’” he demanded. : 

“That is not our general policy,” Mr. 
Gifford answered. “But I can conceive 
of situations in which it would be the 
only way we could do anything effec- 
tive to eliminate objectionable features 
of legislation.” 

“How often have you done it?” 

“Not more than once in a hundred 
times,’ Mr. Gifford answered. 

“The fact that it happens 
doesn’t mean that it’s not a policy,” Mr. 
Becker retorted sharply. 

“It may be necessary only rarely,” 
was the Bell official’s reply. 

Mr. Becker read into the record a re- 
ported statement by Mr. Gifford made 
a few years ago to fellow officials of 
the A. T. & T., which was as follows: 

“If anyone tries to tell me he is act- 
ing in a business capacity in the public 
interest, I am inclined to say ‘Oh, bunk’ 
in my own mind, unless the public in- 
terest and his interest coincides.” 

Mr. Gifford replied that in the Bell 


rarely 
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System companies the public interest 
and their private interest are one and 
the same. 

Asked if he had anything else to say, 
as Mr. Becker ended his examination, 
President Gifford reiterated his conten 
tion before the commission that the Bell 
System is run in the interest of the pub- 
lic and also in its own interest, which 
he declared to be “the same thing”; that 
nothing developed thus far in the tele- 
phone investigation had shaken his be- 
lief that the system is honorably ad- 
ministered, and that he hoped the pre- 
sentation of “only the facts on one side” 
at the hearings would not “unfairly in- 
jure” the company’s reputation. 


Hopes FCC Will Not Unfairly 
Injure Industry’s Reputation 


“TIT have been and am a little disturbed 
as to whether we are getting the cor- 
rect picture or not,” Mr. Gifford told 
the commission. “I hope we do, but 
picking out only the facts on one side 
may leave a false impression on the 
public mind,” continued Mr. Gifford. 


“Of course, I am very sensitive of the 
character and high standing of the in- 
stitution I represent, and I certainly 
hope that nothing will happen in these 
hearings to unfairly injure the reputa- 
tion of the telephone industry. Subject 
to that reservation, I can say that I am 
hopeful that some good results will 
come from this investigation.” 


Reading of Letters Procedure 
Not Accurate Picture 

Neither an accurate picture of the 
telephone business as a whole nor the 
facts of any given situation could be 
presented by the reading of letters se- 
lected from the files to show “confer- 
ences” with state or federal officials or 
“personal friendships” with legislators, 
without developing the merits of the 
situation in each case, Mr. Gifford in- 
sisted. 

“For instance,” he told Samuel Beck- 
er, special FCC counsel, “you brought 
out a letter yesterday (April 1) of Sen- 
ator Kean’s—or telegram, I think it was, 
to me—and you asked Mr. Wilson (Eu- 





way. 


minds. 
to offer in exchange. 


hope holds out for them. 








HOPE 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


What a little word is “hope.” 


what a world of meaning it holds. 
the rocks,” but, again, how many times they are realized by us. 
Hope is the very young child of experience. The children of other 
generations were often told by their parents, “Mother knows 
best,”’ and they listened. Today’s children have to be shown why 
“Mother knows best” or they do not heed. Often they don’t, any- 


Hope is a great deal like today’s children. 
perience, and continues hoping. It keeps itself in the foreground 
of our minds, and there is no harm in that unless we know it to 
be a false hope. But we must do what we can do to earn what it 
holds out to us if we want it badly enough. However, if it is one of 
those will-o’-the-wisp hopes, we should not allow it to clutter our 
Life is too short to spend just hoping when we have nothing 


We cannot draw on hope’s capital, unless we can guarantee a bal- 
ance in personal effort, with any more success than we can present 
a check at a bank in which we have no account. 

What schemes of imagination hope often holds out to us! 
impossibilities we grasp for because hope has led us to believe they 
were ours for just the wishing—or so we thought. Hope is an en- 
snarer to those who hope for something belonging to another. It 
urges such folks to find a way, sometimes even convincing them that 
dishonor is minimized if they can accomplish the possession of what 


But the right kind of hoping is good for us—especially us in the 
telephone field. Life would not be worth the living if we could not 
hope for better service, better business. Tennyson speaks of “the 
mighty hopes that make us men.” 
castles in the air, but until we put the foundation of effort under- 
neath them we can never hope to dwell in them. 

MORAL: Someone in radioland said today: “His hopes had wings, 
but his feet were rooted in the ground.” 


Just four letters spell it, but 
Many times our hopes “go on 


It laughs at ex- 


What 


So let us continue building our 














gene E. Wilson, vice-president of the 
A. T. & T.) whether he was not report. 
ing to me on something that was done 
in executive session. 

“T have seen Senator Kean only twice 
in my life, and on both occasions I was 
appearing before a committee of the 
Senate of which he was a member. | 
did not ask Senator Kean to advise me 
at all as to the subject of his telegram 
and I was surprised to get it. My re. 
ply, which you produced, was one of 
acknowledgment only. 

“Now you inferred—you did not in. 
fer, you asked the question—whether 
Senator Kean had not reported to me 
something that went on in a private ex- 
ecutive session. 
he did or not. 


I do not know whether 


“That is what I mean by saying that 
I am not a keeper of Senator Kean’s 
conscience, as I told you the other day 
was my attitude on discussing matters 
with members of Congress, when I said 
that I regarded it as perfectly proper 
to present and urge views on legislation 
of interest to us, the decision and re 
sponsibility for their action of course 
resting with them, and not with me. | 
think we have a right to do that.” 


Why Acquaintance With 
Legislators Is Desirable 

Reverting to the previous testimony 
concerning “personal friendships” with 
state and federal officials, Mr. Gifford 
said he wished to correct any impres- 
sion that it was a policy of the tele- 
phone busines to entertain legislators 
on a large scale. “That is not true,” he 
said. “But I have lunched with Con- 
gressmen. I have lunched with a Sena- 
tor in my day. And I just could not 
see what the wrong is in that. 

“I do think with human relations in 
this world as they are—if you wanted 
to get things understood, if you know 
somebody and can talk to him on the 
basis of mutual respect and confidence, 
you get a fairer hearing than you Will 
if you do not know him at all, if you 
do not see him. I do not see any ob- 
jection to knowing legislators.” 

Mr. Gifford was preceded on the stand 
on April 2 by Roscoe T. Holt, A. T & 
T. attorney, who continuing his tes- 
timony of the previous day, iden- 
tified several exhibits submitted by Mr. 
Becker showing discussions between 
representatives of the company and 
state officials. 

Mr. Holt agreed the letters showed 
that company representatives had in- 
terviewed the introducers of bills ¢ 
the men who sponsored them, 
showed references to committees 
action taken by committees. He said 
further that he thought it proper prac 
tice to try to keep a bill in committee 
‘if you are able to convince the com 
mittee members it should stay there.” 
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An Illinois Town Reduces Accidents 


ORNIN’ BUDDIES! Did. any 
M of you ever stop to think that 
+ under the hood of every auto- 
mobile there are anywhere from a score 
toa hundred horses—docile and tame in 
the hands of some drivers, but wild and 
dangerous to life, limb and property in 
the hands of others? We've got plenty 
f horses running wild over our streets 
and highways—horses which are far 
wilder and more dangerous than any of 
the wild horses that once roamed over 
the plains and plateaus of the West. 

And because these wild horses of the 
run uncontrolled, at times, 
many avoidable auto-accidents take the 
toll of thousands of lives each year. 

The year of 1935 marked another in- 
crease in the number of persons killed 
in automobile accidents in the United 
Some blame the upturn on im- 
proved business conditions, but that had 
nothing to do with it. 


highway 


States 


Besides, blaming 
improved business conditions is mere- 
ly passing the well known “buck.” 

There is only one fundamental reason 
for the increase in automobile acci- 
dents and that reason lies in the failure 
of officials to throttle the occasional 
carelessness in many and to throttle en- 
tirely the careless who have forfeited 
all driving privileges by constantly driv- 
ng haphazardly over our streets and 
highways. 

We've failed to clamp down on those 
who don’t seem to understand that 
streets and highways were not built for 
speedways; that cars with inadequate 
brakes, burned out lamps and worn-out 
tires are potential engines of destruc- 
tion; that driving on the wrong side of 
the road, passing on curves and hills, 
barging through intersections, etc., are 
in the category of premeditated acts; 
and because we have failed to throttle 
down the habitually-careless, the wild 
horses of the highway are kicking the 
life out of us. 

If adults ever become sensible about 
their driving; if more uniform traffic 
laws come into existence; if drivers are 
some day required to prove their fitness 
for getting behind the steering wheel 
of their cars; if changes are some day 
made in the layout of streets and the 
Physical condition of traffic; and if a 
stricter interpretation of regulations 
some day prevails, we will have the prob- 
lem pretty well solved and the “wild 
horses” will be at least half-way har- 
hessed. 

Those “ifs” might picture a Utopia, 
but they can be made possible. Some 
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By JAKE THE LINEMAN 


communities and even entire states have 
demonstrated the possibilities of vast 
improvements. And these “too few” 
cities and states have improved the sit- 
uation because they treated the auto- 
accident problem as they would treat a 
disease or a plague. 

In the old “prairie state” of Illinois 
we have a city and a man of whom we 


Illinoisans are mighty all-fired proud. 


Lieutenant Kreml] first insists on a 
full record of every automobile accident 
in Evanston, even if it is nothing more 
than a dented fender. 

Second, he has removed or reduced 
billboards, hedges and fences at corners 
so that the driver’s vision is not ham- 
pered at any intersection. 

Third, there is no “ticket-fixing” in 


Evanston. In one year, 676 cases were 





Atitomobile 


Did you ever 
Wael? a Evanston, 
Illinois ? 





JAKE SAYS: “People Used to Accept Smalipox But They Now Control It. 


Automobile Accidents Can and Will 


Be Controlled When Every Careless 


Driver Is ‘Quarantined’ and Given Regular Doses of SAFETY.” 


We are proud of the man because he 
took the bugaboo of auto accidents, tied 
it into a knot and shoved it out of his 
city and then made it a part of his job 
to see that it stayed out. We are proud 
of the city because its residents did 
their part to fix the knot firmly around 
the auto accident situation. The man 
of whom we are so proud is Lieutenant 
Frank M. Kreml and the city is Evans- 
ton, Ill., where Lieutenant Kreml is di- 
rector of the Police Department’s Bu- 
reau of Accident Prevention. 

Lieutenant Kreml, after attending the 
University of Wisconsin, Northwestern 
University and graduating from the 
John Marshall Law School of Chicago, 
became a member of the Evanston Po- 
lice Department. 

After a few months on the force he 
was put in charge of Evanston’s cam- 
paign to reduce automobile accidents. 
After several years as director of the 
Department’s Bureau of Accident Pre- 
vention, Lieut. Kreml has made Evans- 
ton into one of America’s safest cities. 
He has cut the Evanston motor-car ac- 
cident and death rate to such a point 
that other cities are ashamed to com- 
pare records. Many methods have proved 
effective and might be copied to advan- 
tage by other cities who are having 
trouble with auto accidents. 


withdrawn, but in 
were withdrawn. 

Fourth, Lieutenant Kreml puts his 
men to work where auto accidents are 
frequent. On one occasion he took a 
policeman off the Lake Drive and sent 
him into a foreign district where in one 
year four pedestrians were killed and 
scores were injured. The policeman went 
to work and a safety education program 
worked with him. The following year 
not one pedestrian was killed in the dis- 
trict. 

The improvement which has been 
made in Evanston is not an accident. It 
is the outcome of up-to-date police meth- 
ods applied to a problem which, in its 
importance and seriousness, is second 
to none in municipal affairs. If Evans- 
ton turned the trick—other cities can 
do it. But it’s going to take carloads 
of dependable, conscientious policemen 
to convince American citizens that it 
is not their inalienable right to drive as 
they choose, to walk wherever they 
please, or to gamble with their own 
lives or the lives of others. 

Wal’ I'll get into high gear and be 
shoving off. Until I see you again, re- 
member: “An old-timer is a person 
who remembers when ‘death row’ in a 
story referred to a prison cell, not to a 
highway.” 


1933 only 19 cases 
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Commends Telephone Co. 
For Fine Safety Record 


The beneficial result of a continuous, 
well-supervised safety program, appar- 
ent in the record of the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., for 
1935, was recently commended by the 
police department of that city. Its traffic 
sergeant, Custer A. Dunifon, in praising 
the company’s cooperation, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that not one accident 
charge appears on the department's 
records against the automobile drivers 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
His letter reads as follows: 






7” AROUND 
THE WORLD 


17 TIMES 


DURING 1935 AUTOMOBILES OF 
THE HOME TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY WERE 
DRIVEN SAFELY* 442,829 MILES 
(17.7 times the distance around the 
world) IN PROVIDING AND 
MAINTAINING A_ RELIABLE 
TELEPHONE SERVICE. 





*Traffic Sergeant Custer A. Dunifon writes “Not one accident charge ap- 
pears on our records against the automobile drivers of The Home Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. This splendid achievement does not surprise me, however, 


because I have personally observed their careful driving the past year.” 


This company is happy to pledge to the Police Department its continued 


co-operation during 1936 in the interest of safety for all. 


THE HOME TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 
aaideliaaseadnd iilatcenadeeeeniesteeanianmeneiniienenl 


Here, There and Everywhere 


The continued cooperation of your 
automobile drivers and safety commit- 
tee in the matter of accident prevention 
deserves commendation. 

During the past year, in Fort Wayne, 
14 persons have been killed and 471 
injured in accidents involving motor 
vehicles. Not one accident charge, how- 
ever, appears On our records against the 
automobile drivers of the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. This splendid 
achievement does not surprise me, be- 
cause I have personally observed their 
careful driving during the past year. 

It is most encouraging to the police 
department to know that it has the 
wholehearted cooperation of such an in- 
stitution as the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in its effort to reduce the 





442,829 


MILES 

















Advertisement Which Appeared Recently in a Fort Wayne Newspaper, in Connec- 
tion With a Safety Campaign, Directs Attention to the Excellent Safety Record of 


the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of That City. 


Not One Accident Appears on 


the Police Records for 1935 Against Automobile Drivers of the Telephone Company. 





number of automobile accidents in Fort 
Wayne and Allen County. 

May I hope for a continuation of this 
splendid cooperation during the year 
1936. 

The telephone company in an adver. 
tisement appearing in connection with q 
safety campaign of one Fort Wayne 
newspaper (and reproduced on this 
page) acknowledged Sergeant Dunifon’s 
letter and pointed out that automobiles 
of the company were safely driven 442. 
829 miles during 1935—around the world 
17 times. The company also pledged its 
continued cooperation in the interest of 
safety for all. 

This record and commendation re 
flects credit upon the work of the safety 
committee of the telephone company 
which has been actively conducting an 
unremitting campaign in the interest of 
safety among the employes in all of 
their activities for nearly 15 years. 


vy 
Program Completed 


for Ohio Convention 

With all arrangements completed for 
the annual convention of the Ohio In- 
dependent Telephone Association, which 
will be held at the Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel in Columbus on April 22 and 23, 
Frank L. McKinney, secretary and treas- 
urer of the association, expects the at- 
tendance at this year’s gathering will 
be equal to, if not larger than, that of 
any previous year. 

One of the features this year will be 
a traffic conference held in connection 
with the convention. Another part of 
the program that is expected to arouse 
much interest is the report on a uni- 
form toll agreement for use between 
Independent telephone companies, as 
prepared by the board of directors of 
the association. 

The completed program for the con- 
vention, which was recently announced 
by Secretary McKinney, follows: 

Wednesday, April 22: 

Address of welcome by Myron B. 
Oessaman, mayor of Columbus. Re 
sponse by J. Warren Safford, president 
of the Troy Telephone Co., Troy. 

Annual report of the president, Wm. 
C. Henry of Bellevue, who is also set 
retary and general manager of the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. 

Annual report of secretary-treasurer 
Frank L. McKinney, Columbus. 

Appointment of committees: Resolt- 
tions, auditing, and miscellaneous. 

“Telephone Problems of 1936,” by F. 
B. MacKinnon, Chicago, IIl., president 
of the United States Independent Tele 
phone Association. 
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Informal address by F. M. Stephens, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Columbus. 
On Wednesday evening at 6:30 will 
be held the annual banquet and dance, 
with music, entertainment and special 
numbers. 


Thursday, April 23 
Session will be opened by Col. Gus- 


tav Hirsch, vice-president, with the 
presentation of a uniform toll agree- 
ment prepared by the board of direc- 
tors, for use between Independent tele- 
phone companies. A uniform toll agree- 
ment is recommended by the board in 
order that all Independent and mutual 
yperating companies may have before 
them, for use as required, a fair and 
equitable form of agreement that can be 
easily adapted to 
throughout Ohio. 
“The Future of America under the 
Social Security Act and Unemployment 
Insurance,” by George B. Chandler, of 
Columbus, secretary, Ohio Chamber of 


local conditions 


Commerce. 

“State Regulation of Telephone Com- 
panies,” by Frank C. Dunbar, attorney, 
Columbus. 

“Profitless Prosperity,’ by Charles 
Mylander, of Columbus, vice-president, 
Huntington National Bank. 

“County-Wide Local 
County Toll Service,” by Frank Binkley, 
Bellefontaine, general manager, United 
Telephone Co. 

“The Buyers’ Market Approaches and 
End.” (Comments upon the purchasing 
of telephone commodities with mana 
gers, executives, purchasing agents, etc., 


Service, vs 


taking part.) 

“Three Minutes with the Representa- 
tives of Our Members.” 
(Rapid-fire remarks by manufacturers, 


Associate 
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FAKE “SOLICITOR” FOR 
TELEPHONY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Information was received late last week that a man giving the name of 
J. M. Johnson was soliciting subscriptions in Minnesota for TELEPHONY 
at rates varying from $2 for single ones to $1.50 for group subscriptions. 
This is undoubtedly the same man who has called on Iowa and Wis- 
consin exchanges during the past four months and about whom a warning 
was published in TELEPHONY of February 29. 

Telephone companies or individuals are warned against paying money 
to solicitors for subscriptions to TELEPHONY. No authorized repre- 
sentatives of TELEPHONY are soliciting subscriptions. 
for subscriptions should be sent direct to: 


PUBLISHING Corp. 
608 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, II. 


All payments 








jobbers, dealers and personal service 
organization personnel.) 

Round-table discussion: Personal and 
local problems; plant matters, and spe- 
cial commercial situations. 

The traffic conference and operators 
school will be held at 10 a. m. on Thurs- 
day. Discussions and the program will 
be directed by George Sommers, traf- 
fic superintendent, Mansfield Telephone 
Co., assisted by the traffic personnel of 
member and associate companies. 


vy 
Flood Causes Brief 


Interruption to Service 

The streets of Portland, Pa., were sub- 
merged in six feet of water on March 
18, as the Delaware River overflowed its 
banks, the first inundation since 1905. 
The operators of the Blue Mountain 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., perched on 
large boxes, continued to operate the 
switchboard during the day as the wa- 
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Answers to Traffic Questions Presented on Page 10 
1. Please refer to the introduction to this series of questions and 


It is not necessary to announce a station-to-station call on which 
the calling party is holding the line as the calling party is in a 
position to immediately proceed with his conversation. However, 
on a station-to-station call on which the calling party is not hold- 
ing the line, when the called station answers the operator is 
instructed to announce the call saying, for example: “One mo- 
ment, please? Springfield is calling.” She then reaches the calling 
party and reports ready on the call. In the latter case, it is neces- 
sary to hold on the line the party at the called station while the 
calling party is being reached. 

3. The charge is determined upon the basis of the amount of time 
it would have required to transmit the message if the service 
had been normal. For example, if the message could have been 
transmitted in three minutes but it required six minutes to 
repeat the message, the charge would be for three minutes. 

1. The supervisor should arrange to have the message repeated at 
an office at which both parties can be heard satisfactorily. 

5. Draw a line through the name in the “Called Place” space, enter 

the new called place and enter “AG (new called place) (time),” 

encircled, on the back of the ticket and proceed with the call. 
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ters rose to a depth of four feet in the 
one-story exchange, while the company’s 
construction crews were engaged in 
jacking up the switchboard. 

Telephone service was interrupted for 
the brief period of an hour and a half 
near midnight, according to C. R. Horn, 
vice-president and general manager, of 
the Blue Mountain company, while the 
workmen moved the switchboard to the 
second-story of an adjacent building. 
When the time came for moving the 
equipment the men carried the two op- 
erators, Mrs. Caroline Lerch and Mrs 
Beatrice Ervey, out of the building to a 
boat which transported them to their 
new operating quarters. 

=~ © 


This Is Good 
Telephone Publicity 


The Jersey 
ville, Ill., has christened the telephone 
“Public Convenience No. 1.” In these 
days when the phrase “Public Enemy 
No. 1” is on every tongue, this tribute 
to the telephone is effective publicity. 

In a recent issue the News said: 
“There at your finger ends is your tele- 
phone—always ready to give you a help- 
ing hand, to sound the alarm of fire, to 
bring the family doctor to your bedside, 
to deliver quickly your call for help in 
any emergency, to perform a multi- 
plicity of errands for you. Inexpensive, 
indispensable, your loyal servant, it is 
Public Convenience No. 1.” 

Then follows this reference to the 
local operating company: 

“You should be interested, in view of 
these facts, in being reminded that the 
Jerseyville Telephone Co., Inc., one of 
the most efficiently-managed in the 


County News, of Jersey- 


state, is preparing its annual directory. 
Your name, if you are not at present 
a subscriber, should be added to the list 
of persons who appreciate the blessings 
of a modern telephone system and an 
invaluable service to the entire commu- 
nity. Plug in on the new directory!” 
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OWEN C. JARBOE has been ap- 
pointed traffic superintendent of the 
western group of the General Telephone 
Corp., with headquarters in Long Beach, 
Calif. He began his telephone service 
with the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. in 
Centralia, Ill., 15 years ago. 

For several years Mr. Jarboe served 
as general traffic superintendent for the 
central and eastern operating companies 
of the Telephone Utilities 
Co., with headquarters at Madison, Wis. 
Recently he had been located in the 
New York offices of the company. 


Associated 


— 


W. G. GRIFFIN, of Bristol, Tenn., 
general plant manager and a director 
of the Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., 
was recently elected to the office of vice 
president. Mr. Griffin’s whole business 
career has been devoted to the interests 
of telephony. When the Bristol Tele- 
phone Co., headed by Albert Parlett, Sr., 
was organized in 1895, Mr. Griffin be- 
came associated with that company as 
foreman and served in that capacity for 
five years. 

He was made manager in 1900 and 
was in charge of the Bristol exchange 
until the merger of the city’s dual tele- 
phone system in 1922, at which time the 





W. G. GRIFFIN, of Bristol, Tenn., 
Was Recently Elected Vice-President 
of the Inter-Mountain Telephone Co. 


Inter-Mountain Telephone Co. was 
formed. Upon completion of the new 
organization, Mr. Griffin was named 
superintendent of construction for the 
new system, which operated, at that 
time, eight exchanges in southwestern 
Virginia and eastern Tennessee. He 
served in this capacity until 1928, when 
he assumed the office of general plant 
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Personal Items About Telephone Men 


manager, in which work he is actively 
engaged at present. 

In his 41 years of devotion to the 
“ideals of service” he has witnessed 
many major developments in the art of 
communication. He has seen the inter- 
ests with which he has been associated 
grow from one exchange, having an ini- 
tial subscription list of some 40 tele- 
phones, to Inter-Mountain’s present size, 
operating 25 exchanges in southwestern 
Virginia and eastern Tennessee, in 11 
counties, and serving more than 17,000 
patrons. 

vy 


FRANK BALDWIN JEWETT, Ph. 
D., D. Se., D. Eng., Li. D., vice-president 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and president and director of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., has been awarded the 
Franklin medal this year by the Frank- 
lin Institute of the state of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The Franklin Medal is awarded annu- 
ally from the Franklin Medal Fund, 
founded January 1, 1914, by Samuel In- 
sull, Esq., “to those workers in physical 
science or technology, without regard to 
country, whose efforts, in the opinion of 
the Institute, acting through its Com- 
mittee on Science and the Arts, have 
done most to advance a knowledge of 
physical science or its applications.” 

Dr. Jewett received the medal “in 
recognition of his many important con- 
tributions to the art of telephony, which 
have made conversation possible not 
only from coast to coast, but from this 
country to the other side of the world; 
contributions of which some were made 
by him alone, and some by him in col- 
laboration with other workers in the 
great laboratory of research which he 
organized and which he has directed 
with such signal success.” 


7” Ww 

EDWIN M. BLAKESLEE, of Madison, 
who presented one of the program fea- 
tures at the convention of the Wiscon- 
sin State Telephone Association held re- 
cently, is connecting company agent for 
the General Telephone Corp. (successor 
to the Associated Telephone Utilities 
Co.) of which the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. is the Wisconsin operating 
subsidiary. Mr. Blakeslee’s excellent 
and informative address on the subject, 
“Our Public Relations,” was reprinted in 
full in TeLepHony of April 4. 

In the six years during which he has 
been affiliated with the Associated prop- 
erties, Mr. Blakeslee has been engaged 
in activities involving relations with 
other telephone companies with which 
it connects and with which it inter- 


changes toll business. Prior to becom. 
ing affiliated with the operating end of 
the telephone business, he was for more 
than seven years a member of the staff 
of the telephone and telegraph division 
of the California Railroad Commission. 









































































































EDWIN M. BLAKESLEE, Connect- 
ing Company Agent, Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., Madison, Wis., Pre- 
sented an Excellent Address on “Our 


Public Relations” at the 


Wisconsin Convention. 


Recent 


Mr. Blakeslee is a graduate of Le 
land Stanford University, Calif., with 
degrees in mechanical as well as elec- 
trical engineering. 


vy 

L. P. SCHLENTZ, of the Lincoln, 
Neb., business office of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., has been named 
sales training supervisor on the staff 
of General Commercial Superintendent 
H. F. McCulla. Formerly he was in charge 
of sales activities in the Lincoln zone. 
Mr. Schlentz has been with the com- 
pany for eight years, beginning as 2 
solicitor in Lincoln and later becoming 
assistant contract manager. 

© 

W. S. BEDDINGFIELD, group man- 
ager for the Southeast Public Service 
Corp. at South Boston, Va., was recently 
transferred to Mt. Airy, N. C., where 
he assumed charge as division plant 
superintendent of the properties former- 
ly operated by P. H. Lyday. 

To these properties will also be added 
the exchanges of Leaksville, North Wil- 
kesboro and West Jefferson. The neW 
Mt. Airy group will thus comprise 12 ex- 
changes and approximately 4,200 sta 
tions. 

Under Mr. Beddingfield’s direction 
the South Boston group led the way in 
proving that a good job of collecting cat 
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be done in good times or bad. The group 
has also established a splendid record 
for observance of the best operating 
practices and has ranked high among 
the districts of the Southeast company 
in the matter of net station gains. 

The new group at Mt. Airy, N. C., 
over which Mr. Beddingfield has as- 
sumed charge, includes co-workers who 
have won all of the division’s seven new 
pusiness drives and the average sales 
record per employe is said to be very 
good 

vy 


JOHN W. MILLER, vice-president 
and treasurer of the Gulf States ‘Tele- 
phone Co., Tyler, Texas, for the past 
5% years, was elected president of the 
Tyler Chamber of Commerce on Febru- 
ary 11. He succeeds Gus F. Taylor, 
president of the Citizens National Bank, 
the only person to hold that office for 
two consecutive terms and long identi- 
fied as Tyler’s greatest civic leader. 

vy 


OSCAR BURTON, general manager 
of the Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler, 
Texas, was elected vice-president of the 
Tyler Chamber of Commerce at the or- 
ganization’s recent annual banquet. 


» Ww 


CECIL STRICKLAND has been pro- 


moted from the position of local man- 
ager of the Southeast Public Service Co., 
at Mt. Airy, N. C., to that of group man- 
ager at Romney, W. Va. 


vyv 


MISS MANTA J. ELDER, chief op- 
erator of the Ottawa, Kans., exchange 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
was guest of honor at a dinner at the 
North American Hotel in that city, 
Tuesday evening, March 17, sponsored 
by members of the company’s traffic, 
commercial and plant department in 
commemoration of her completion of 30 
years of faithful, efficient service in the 
telephone business in that community. 

A 30-year service pin and a bouquet of 
roses were presented to her by the com- 
pany, represented by R. A. Rope, of To- 
peka, district traffic superintendent, in 
honor of the occasion. Other attractive 
and useful gifts were presented by her 
co-workers and fellow employes. 

In writing TeLEPHONY conerning the 
honor shown her, Miss Elder says: 
“Thirty years do not seem so long, now 
that I have lived them in telephone 
work. I do not regret that I have spent 
more than half my life serving people 
in the telephone field. 

“My greatest hope is that I may be 
allowed to give as much to my work in 
the few years left me to serve as I have 
always tried to give in the years past. 
When retirement time comes I will have 
Many, many happy memories, and 
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among them will be my associations 
with my good friends among the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies and Ter- 
LEPHONY.” 

Miss Elder was formerly employed 
by the Kansas City Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co., predecessor to the South- 
western Bell company at Ottawa, Kans. 

_ 

Cc. W. MOTTER, former publicity 
director for the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., has been 
named secretary-treasurer of the Ne- 
braska branch of the Farmers Indepen- 
dence Council of America, organized to 
secure political action among farmers 
against the perpetuation of new deal 
AAA policies. 

Mr. Motter will have charge of the 
work of preparing for circulation to 
farmers of the state the facts about the 
operation of state and federal govern- 
ment policies. The organization con- 
ducts research work and studies of its 
own, and is so set up as to work with 
other farm organizations in formation 
of a long time agricultural program. 


7. ¥ 


JAMES W. CAREY, Olympia, Wash., 
has been appointed by President Roose- 
velt as state engineer-inspector of 
PWA for Washington. He will have a 
large staff of engineers working under 
him and will have charge of supervis- 
ing the construction of all PWA proj- 
ects in the state. The new official’s head- 
quarters will be at Seattle, where he 
will soon open offices. 

Mr. Carey was chief engineer for the 
State of Washington Department of 
Public Service for the past three years, 
and resigned on March 25 to accept the 
new appointment. He was chief engi- 
neer of the old Washington Department 
of Public Works a number of years ago. 
He was also chief valuation engineer 
for the Washington State Tax Commis- 
sion for several years, resigning from 
that position to engage in private prac- 
tice as a consulting engineer with offices 
at Portland, Seattle and Tacoma, which 
work he continued until about three 
years ago. 

Mr. Carey is a well-known engineer 
in the Northwest country where he has 
lived for many years, going to Seattle 
from Minnesota. He has _ performed 
much important construction enginer- 
ing work on the West Coast. He holds 
certificates and licenses to practice en- 
gineering in nearly all states of the 
country. He is a World War veteran, 
having served as an officer in the 
United States Navy. 

During the past three years he has 
been in charge for the Washington regu- 
latory body, of engineering valuations 
and rate investigations involving nearly 
all public utility corporations in the 
state. 
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Activities of 


Commissions and Courts 


Report to FCC Proposes 
Television Investigation 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on April 4, was urged to keep tele- 
vision on an experiment basis until it 
had determined what effect it would 
have on radio broadcasting, newspapers 
and the motion picture industry. 

T. A. M. Craven, the commission’s 
chief engineer, made the recommenda- 
tion in a report in which he proposed a 
broad investigation to chart a definite 
long-time radio and television policy, 
which, he said, was made necessary by 
swift technical progress. 

The commission, after reading the re- 
port, fixed June 15 as a date for a pub- 
lic hearing at which all radio and tele- 
vision interests will be represented. 

Outlining the present broad features 
of the broadcasting and television in- 
dustries, Mr. Craven said that the com- 
mission must determine to what extent 
it would permit radio communications 
companies to compete with telegraph 
and telephone companies. 

“Economic factors” of television were 
emphasized by Mr. Craven, who said 
that these included the effect picture 
transmission would have on 
broadcasting, “the 


present 
existing receiver 
manufacturing industry, as well as the 
newspaper and motion picture indus- 
oy.” 

By keeping television on an experi- 
mental basis, he declared, the principal 
economic effects could be more accurately 
predicted before the commission gave 
consideration to issuing commercial 
television licenses. 

Concerning competition between land 
lines and radio, Mr. Craven's report sug- 
gested that “a controlled amount of 
radio competition with the land wires 
and submarine cables’’ be permitted, 
but that raido frequencies be reserved 
“primarily for services which are de- 
pendent upon radio rather than wire.” 

The increasing use of “all wave” ra- 
dios, he asserted, has made a thorough 
study of high frequencies 
Such a study would enable the commis- 


necessary. 


sion to act more intelligently on appli- 
cations to broadcast on these frequen- 
cies, he added. 

The commission, he said, should “‘pro- 
ceed upon the doctrine of evolution and 
experimentation by encouraging the de- 
velopment and use of frequencies along 
such definite lines as may be indicated 


26 


from time to time from accumulated 
data.” 

E. O. Sykes, chairman of the broad- 
east division of the FCC, said the in- 
quiry was designated to “take time by 
the forelock” and gather information 
which would be valuable in mapping 
policies to meet changing conditions. 

vy 


FCC Secretary Resigns to 
Join Radio Station 


The resignation of Herbert L. Pettey 
as secretary of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission was announced on 
April 1, effective May 1. Mr. Pettey has 
held this post since the commission was 
established. Previously he was secretary 
of the former Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. Prior to that he was connected 
with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and RCA 
Photophone. 

Mr. Pettey will become affiliated with 
radio station WHN in New York City. 
He will be director in charge of sales 
and promotion. 


vy 
Companies Deny Bell 
Dictates Operating Policy 


At a hearing in Columbus, Ohio, on 
March 26 before Chief Examiner Davis 
G. Arnold of the Federal Communica-- 
tions Commission the Mansfield Tele- 
phone Co. and the Chillicothe Telephone 
Co., contended that they do not engage 
in interstate business and therefore are 
not within the commission's jurisdic- 
tion. The hearing was conducted as a 
result of the companies’ failure to con- 
form with orders of the commission. 

L. R. Wittemire, general manager of 
the Mansfield company, testified that al- 
though the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
held 8454 shares of his company’s stock, 
Ohio Bell did not attempt to dictate 
any policies. 

Both companies asserted they held no 
property outside the state. 


> Ww 
Bond Issues Offered 


by Two Companies 

Two Indiana telephone utility bond 
issues were offered to the public March 
9. The Indiana Associated Telephone 
Corp. is offering $2,600,000 in 4% per cent 
first mortgage bonds of 1965 priced at 
102 and accrued interest from October, 
1935. These are part of an issue of 
$3,000,000, the balance of which is being 
retained as a temporary investment of 
the company’s depreciation fund. Un- 


derwriters are Bonbright & Co., Paine 
Webber & Co., and Mitchum, Tully ¢ 
Co. Proceeds will be used to 
6 per cent bond issues of $2,565,509 
principal. 


redeem 


The bonds are dated January 1, 1936, 
and mature January 1, 1961. 

The company serves northern, cep. 
tral, and south central parts of Indi- 
ana, and its common stock is owned 
entirely by the General Telephone Corp 

The other Indiana utility issue is of 
$1,450,000 first mortgage 4% per cent 
bonds of the Citizens Independent Tele- 
phone Co. The bonds mature in 25 
years and are priced at 101 and accrued 
interest This company is a unit of 
the Telephone Bond & Share Co. group. 
Lawrence Stern & Co. is sole under- 
writer of the Proceeds, plus 
treasury funds, will be used to retire 
$1,445,000 principal amount of 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock. 


issue. 


vf 
Depreciation Ruling 


Cited in Wisconsin Case 
The Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission filed an answer in Dane County 
Cireuit Court on March 26 to an appeal 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. The 
commission pointed out that by a recent 
decision in a Nebraska telephone case 
(TELEPHONY of March 14) the United 
States Supreme Court has held that 
state regulatory commissions have 
power to fix depreciation rates of tele- 
phone companies, even though the com- 
panies have interstate business 
The Wisconsin Telephone Co. had ap- 
pealed from the commission’s order re- 
ducing depreciation rates of the com- 
The com- 
pany in its appeal challenged the com- 


pany about $700,000 a year. 


mission’s jurisdiction and said only the 
Communications Commission 
has jurisdiction. 
Until the Federal 
state commissions have jurisdiction over 


Federal 
commission acts, 


telephone company depreciation rates, 
the commission pointed out in quoting 
the United States Supreme Court ruling 
in the Nebraska case, decided since the 
company’s appeal was filed. 

Further testimony may be taken be 
fore Judge August C. Hoppmann and 
oral arguments held before a decision 
is made in the case. The judge granted 
the company a temporary injunction to 
prevent the reduced annual rate, for pro- 
viding funds to replace and retire prop 
erty, from going into effect. 

vy 


One-Man Company 
Case Taken to Court 


The power of the Oklahoma Corpora 
tion Commission to enforce its orders 
may be determined shortly in the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court simply because 
R. C. Simpkins built a telephone ex 
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change with two subscribers at the 
little town of Jesse, Okla. 

As attorney for the commission, J. B. 
A. Robertson filed with the court on 
March 14, the commission’s arguments 
for fining Simpkins $50 for putting in 
the telephone system in defiance of the 
commission’s ruling. 

When Mr. Simpkins, himself an at- 
torney, asked the commission for per- 
mission to put in the exchange, in Feb- 
ruary, 1935, the commission agreed with 
the contention of the Southwestern 
States Telephone Co. that the latter 
furnished Jesse adequately with a rural 
line from Stonewall. 

Quietly going his way, Mr. Simpkins 
built the exchange and ran a toll line 
to Fittstown. After the fine, he ap- 
pealed to the supreme court, alleging 
the territory was “unoccupied” and that 
anybody had a right to open a telephone 
service without the commission's inter- 
ference. 

vy 
Handset Rate Reduced 
by Pennsylvania Bell 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania has reduced its additional month- 
ly charge for handset telephones from 
25 cents to 15 cents, effective April 15. 
The reduction will reduce its revenues 
approximately $600,000 a year. The 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion approved the handset reduction 

vy 
Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

March 27: Application filed with the 
telephone division by the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
a telephone certificate, requesting au- 
thority to acquire, construct and oper- 
ate a telephone line from Ashton, Ida., 
to West Yellowstone, Mont. 

March 30: Application filed with the 
telephone division by the Inter-Moun- 
tain Telephone Co. for a telephone cer- 
tificate requesting authority to construct 
an additional standard .104 copper toll 
circuit between Bristol, Tenn., and Ab- 
ingdon, Va. 

March 30: Upon petition filed by the 
Pensacola Broadcasting Co., complain- 
ant, with concurring stipulation of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
defendant, the hearing set for April 3 
was vacated and set aside by the tele- 
vhone division. 

Missouri Public Service Commission 

April 1: Approval granted applica- 
tion of L. H. Garst, operating as Web- 
ster County Telephone Co., for author- 
ity to file rate sheet for common battery 
telephone service. 

April 3: Approval granted the pur- 
chase of one-half interest by G. T. Mere- 
dith in the telephone system formerly 
known as the Youngblood Telephone Co., 
of Ozark. 

Nebraska State Railway Commission 

March 25: In the matter of the ap- 


Plication of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to cancel 
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zone and supplementary services at its 
exchanges at Bellwood, Brainard, Bruno, 
Garrison and Octavia, being added ex- 
change service at specified rates; it ap- 
pearing that no subscribers are avail- 
ing themselves of these services and no 
demand that they be continued, ordered 
that request be granted. 

March 25: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. to make minor changes 
in its tariff covering teletypewriter ex- 
change service and to reduce the guaran- 
tee of revenue from $30 a month to $10 
a month; granted as asked. 

March 25: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Spalding Telephone Co. for 
authority to continue in force until 
April 1, 1937, the reduced emergency 
rates authorized by the commission 
March 14, 1933, such rates being $1.00 
net and $1.10 gross per month: appli- 
eation granted. 

April 3: Informal complaint filed by 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. of Cla- 
tonia against Southeastern Nebraska 
Public Power Project, an association of 
farmers, protesting conditions of waiver 
the company has been asked to sign in 
dealing with conflict of routes and inter- 
ference with service. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

March 30: In the application of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for approval of 
the toll interchange contract of January 
1, 1933, with the Lorain Telephone Co., 
the Bell company on March 30 filed a re- 
ply to the Lorain company’s answer. The 
Bell asserts the lawful signing of the 
contract and its inclusion of a provision 
covering compensation alleges that such 
contract is neither unlawful nor unjust 
and denies that it has been terminated 
or abrogated. 

April 2: Conditioned upon the prohi- 
bition of the capitalization of $21,198.18 
uncapitalized additions to plant shown 
in its accounts of December 31, 1934, the 
commission authorized the Lemoyne 
Telephone Co. to make and issue to 
L. S. Bader a ten-year 6 per cent prom- 
issory note, secured by a mortgage upon 
all of its property of the sum of $14,- 
300 to procure funds with which to dis- 
charge indebtedness which existed in 
this amount uvon the same date 

April 3: Western Reserve Telephone 
Co. authorized to issue certain bonds to 
reimburse its treasury for amounts ex 
pended during the past five years. 

Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission 

April 3: Announcement of the reduc- 
tion from 25 cents to 15 cents monthly 
for the additional charge for handset 
telephones of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, effective April 15. 

West Virginia Public Service 
Commission 

March 24: Permission to increase 
rates charged by the United Farmers 
Telephone Co. in Marshall county de- 
nied. In dismissing the application for 
higher rates, the commission denied the 
contention of the company that it was 
strictly mutual, declaring that other per- 
sons not stockholders also receive serv- 
ice in the town of Cameron. 

The commission added that no need 
for additional revenue was shown and 


no protests received from nonstockhold- 
ers that the rates were discriminatory. 

A. B. Huffner, Lyle Leichter and C. D. 
Hinerman filed a protest and later E. D. 
Anderson and 38 other stockholders pro- 


tested the application. 


HOW 


you can obtain 
MORE REVENUE 


— > Potential business 
exists for every tele- 
phone company in almost 
any public place ... hotel 
lobbies, drug stores, cigar 
stores, restaurants or in any 
one of a dozen other public 
places common in_ every 
town and city in the United 
States. All that is needed 
to obtain this extra business 
is a Gray Telephone Pay Sta- 
tion mounted in full view of 
the passing public. 


Gray Pay Stations are stand- 
ard (in fact used exclusively) 
throughout the telephone 
systems in this country and 
many others. Rightly so, 
too, for they are accurate 
and dependable, collecting 
the money at the time the 
service is rendered and thus 
providing a safeguard 
against fraud. 


There is a model to meet 
the requirements of your 
company and locality. 


GRAY TELEPHONE 
PAY STATION CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 

AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES CO., Chicago 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 
York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY 
CoO., Chicago 

STROMBERG - CARLSON TELEPHONE 
MFG. CO., Rochester 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
Montreal, Canada 

Or any other telephone supply house 
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Cc. BRUCE BARKSDALE, Secretary 

and Treasurer of the Greenwood (S. 

C.) Telephone Co., Has Worked Up 

Through the Ranks Since Becoming 
Office Boy in 1902. 


GEORGE A. BARKSDALE, Presi- 
dent of Greenwood Telephone Co., 
Greenwood, S. C., Was One of the 
Company’s Chief Organizers and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Until 1921. 


JAMES W. SPROLES, General Man- 
ager of the Greenwood Telephone 
Co., Greenwood, S. C., Since Its Or- 
ganization in 1896, Has Been Instru- 
mental in the Company’s Growth. 


South Carolina}Company Celebrates 
New Quarters, New Equipment 


By J. W. SPROLES 


General Manager, Greenwood Telephone Co., Greenwood, S. C 


HE SPRING of will 
the 40th birthday of the 
wood Telephone Co. 


1936 mark 
Green- 
and, as a fit- 
ting celebration of this event, we plan to 
install 
Strowger auto- 


move into new quarters and to 
latest 
matic equipment. 


the very type of 
Our company is on: 
of the pioneer Independent telephone or- 
South 
were the first in the state to install com- 
battery 


ganizations in Carolina, and we 


mon also 


equipment. We are 
among the first in this section to con- 
vert to dial operation. 

In 1896, when our telephone company 
organized, little 
It had 
a population of less than 200 and 


was Greenwood was 
more than a cross-road village. 

only 
two stores. Today, it is a thriving com- 
munity of 15,000 in the center of a rich 
cotton-growing district, and 
seven cotton mills among its many in- 
dustrial institutions. It is served by 
five railroads and nine trunk highways 
and is located about halfway 
Chicago and Miami on the famous Dixie 
highway. 


boasts of 


between 


It is also the home of Lander 
College and Bailey Military Academy. 

The history of our company is typical 
of many in the Independent 
Organized in the early 


industry 


days of Inde- 
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pendent telephony, the company in the 
years since has faced virtually all th: 
major troubles encountered in the busi- 
ness—including the hardship of raising 
the initial capital, the difficulty of ob- 
taining a good charter, the battle with 
competition, the fight against 
public and the 
struggle to keep pace with the growth 


hostile 
officials, never-ending 
in the business and the constant change 
in the telephone art. 

Unquestionably a good share of credit 
for the company’s success in overcoming 
these difficulties can be attributed to the 
fact that 
ment since its inception. G. A. 
dale, one of the 
residents of Greenwood and was one of 


it has had the same manage- 
Barks- 
president, is pioneer 
the chief organizers of the company. He 
served as secretary and treasurer until 
1921 when he became president. 

C. B. Barksdale, secretary and treas- 
urer, has been with the company since 
1902. He has worked 
from office 


up through the 
operator, line- 
trouble-shooter, test-board man, 
and central-office mainte- 
nance man. The writer has served the 
company as general 


ranks, boy, 
man, 


bookkeeper 


Manager since its 
organization and is proud of being one 


of the pioneers in the Independent field 

During the company’s long existence, 
we have constantly pursued the policy 
of giving the best possible telephone ser- 
could. In 
purchased no less than six switch- 
them as 
something 
Each time 
Independent mant- 
with Scott Bros. 
including the Sumter Telephone 
Co. and the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co.- 


vice we this endeavor, we 
have 
boards and we discarded 
outgrew them, or 
better came on the market. 


we bought 


fast as we 


from an 
facturer—beginning 


and 


and each time we were highly 
pleased with our purchase. 

When we first considered the replace- 
ment of our 


present switchboard, we 


were undecided in our choice of new 


switching equipment and we gave 
thorough consideration to our selection. 
C. Bruce Barksdale and the writer per 
sonally visited exchanges operating dif- 
ferent types of equipment in 14 states, 
found that type of ap 
had its boosters. 

Once our decision was made, we well 
to our people and explained that the im- 
contemplated would merit 


and we 
paratus 


every 


provements 
an increase in our business rates. A6 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Telephones 

Denver, Coto.—The Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. reports a net 
gain of 2,159 telephones during February 
as compared with a net gain of 1,574 
stations in January, making a total gain 
of 3.733 in the first two months of this 
year. In the first two months of 1935 
the net gain was 2,008 stations. 

Cuicaco, ILL.—Telephones in use rose 
sharply during February over a year 
ago, according to complete figures re- 
leased by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
Chicago telephones totaled 857,501 on 
February 29, against 828,934 a year ago, 
and the total for the state was 1,239,474, 
against 1,198,157 on same date last year. 

New York, N. Y.—The Bell System 
has reported an increase of 66,400 tele- 
phones in service in February. In Feb- 
ruary, 1935, the gain was 36,900. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York Tel- 
ephone Co. reports a net gain of 6,208 
telephones in February, against a rise 
of 426 a year ago and of 1,841 in Febru- 
ary, 1934. For January and February 
the gain was 12,648 stations, compared 
with a loss of 61 in the 1935 period and 
an upturn of 1,930 in the first two 
months of 1934. 

New York, N. Y.—General Telephone 
Corp. reports for its subsidiaries a gain 
of company-owned stations of 1,959 for 
the month of February, or .63 per cent, 
compared to a gain of 739 stations, or 
24 per cent, for the month of February, 
1935. 

CotumBus, Onto.—The Ohio Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. showed a net gain of 488 
telephones in Columbus during the 
month of February, which was the larg- 
est gain it has made in the city for 
that month for the past six years. The 
total number of telephones connected 
during the month was 1110, while the 
number disconnected was 622. The 
February gain brings the total number 
of telephones in Columbus to 66,872. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania reported a net 
gain of 4,573 stations in service for 
February, which represented the largest 
gain for any February since 1929, when 
the gain in stations was 7,666. 

During February, 1935, the company 
reported a net gain of 2,396 telephones in 
service, compared with a net gain of 
1114 in the same 1934 month and with 
net loss of 10,450 stations in February, 
1933. The company now has 1,079,917 
telephones in service. 


Construction 


Myrtte Beacn, S. C.—A. G. Trenholm, 
general manager of the Home Telephone 
Co. at Georgetown, is planning to build 
a telephone exchange in Myrtle Beach, 
which is becoming widely known as a 
winter resort. The exchange will be 
operated by the Myrtle Beach Telephone 
Co., of which R. M. Barnes is presi- 
dent; L. Marion Jordan, vice-president; 
and Mr. Trenholm, secretary-treasurer. 


The exchange will be 100 per cent un- 


derground cable, states Mr. Trenholm, 
with handset telephones and automatic 
equipment installed throughout. A toll 
line 33 miles long will connect with 
Georgetown. There will be about 17,000 
feet of cable installed and 100 stations 
this summer. 
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Myrtle Beach is an all-year resort, 90 
miles north of Charleston, and has a 
2,500,000-hotel with 200 rooms. There 
are large golf courses and a dude ranch. 
In the summer the population exceeds 
10,000. The town has never had tele- 
phone service, but its growing popular- 
ity as a resort indicates that modern 
communication is necessary to meet 
public demand. 


Financial 


CHIcAGo, ILL.—Directors of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. have re-established 
the old quarterly dividend rate of $2 a 
share on capital stock. This was dis- 
continued early in 1934 when refunds 
to subscribers were ordered by the IIl- 
inois Commerce Commission and par- 
tially restored in December, 1934, when 
the rate of $1.50 a share was instituted. 
This rate was maintained in the last 
five quarters. 

TerrRE Haute, Inp.—Officials of the 
Citizens Independent Telephone Co., 
have filed papers with the Indiana sec- 
retary of state showing a reorganiza- 
tion of the company with 3,000 shares of 
capital stock value at $50 a share each. 

New York, N. Y.—The board of di- 
rectors of General Telephone Allied 
Corp. recently declared a dividend of 
$1.50 per share on the $6 preferred 
stock of the corporation, payable March 
9, to holders of record at the close of 
business on March 2. 


New York, N. Y.—The board of di- 
rectors of General Telephone Corp. re- 
cently declared a dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the $3 convertible pre- 
ferred stock of the corporation, payable 
April 1 to holders of record at the close 
of business on March 25. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Directors of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania au- 
thorized recently the redemption on 
June 1 of $8,555,500 of Central District 
Telephone Co. first mortgage 5s due in 
1943 at 105, and of $1,400,000 Pittsburgh 
& Alleghany Telephone Co. first mort- 
gage 5s due in 1949 at 105. 


Miscellaneous 


CIRCLEVILLE, OnIo.—Earl W. Lutz, 
manager of the Citizens Telephone Co. 
here, has been made defendant in a 
damage suit for $25,975, filed in the 
Champaign county common pleas court 
at Urbana, by Robert Adler of Spring- 
field. The suit is the outgrowth of an 
automobile collision between the cars 
of Mr. Lutz and Mr. Adler, which oc- 
curred near Mechanicsburg last October. 


Obituary 


Boston, Mass.—Timothy J. Crowley, 
district supervisor of plant in the Bos- 
ton metropolitan area, and for the past 
23 years on the staff of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., died sud- 
denly at his home in Arlington, Mass., 
on March 15. He was born in Charles- 
town, Mass., 42 years ago. 
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of Requirements 


HE needs of the user have been carefully studied 

from every angle in these “super-pliers.” They 
are a true special purpose tool, designed for the 
jobs that professional linemen have to do—cutting 
tough wires and cables—twisting and bending— 
gripping and tugging to take up slack—stripping off 
the insulation, clean—working in confined spaces, etc. 
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The Manufacturers’ Department 


New Kellogg Bakelite 
700 Type Desk Set 


A new compact, bakelite desk set box 
was introduced with the new “900” Mas- 


terphone line several weeks ago by the 
Kellogg 
Chicago. It is 


Co. of 
and at- 


Switchboard & Supply 


of small size 


tractive, states the company, so there is 
no longer any reason why desk set boxes 
need be hidden in dark corners or out- 
of-the-way places. 

With the exception of the condenser, 
all the parts are interchangeable with 
the 900 Combination Masterphones and 
the small wall This means 
that if one of the Combination Master- 
phones has been purchased less ringer, 
and condenser for with this 
box, it is possible to use the parts from 
the box—with the exception of the con- 
denser—to make a complete Combina- 
tion Masterphone when such is required. 
This desk set box, it is pointed out, can 
be purchased less induction coil, for use 


new sets. 


coil use 


as an extension ringer, with the same 
features of interchangeability. It mea- 
sures 7144 ins. by 5% ins. by 2% ins. 
overall 

The bakelite front 
by simply releasing the positive locking 
catch at the bottom. All parts are 
mounted on the steel back plate and are 
easily accessible. 

The desk set box has the same small- 
er-sized parts that are used in the “900” 
line of Masterphones. These parts, the 
company states, are the result of several 
years’ laboratory work by Kellogg en- 
gineers. Through the use of new mate- 


is easily removed 
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rials, engineering principles, and new 
construction designs, these parts are 
claimed to have all the operating effi- 
ciency of old, larger parts, yet they are 
The same 
intensify 


considerably smaller in size. 

resonance chamber is used to 
the pleasing tone of the 
the 900 The closed 


ringer as is 


used on sets. core 


Exterior and Interior 
Views of Attractive 700 
Type Desk Set Box Re- 
cently Introduced by the 


Kellogg Company. 


coil and the new, 
the 


silicon steel induction 
small condenser are 
bakelite 

The 700 type box, combined with the 


also used in 


set box. 

710 Masterphone, makes an attractive in- 

stallation and clear transmission is made 

the triad circuit and 
transmitter. 


possible through 
the non-positional 
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Operating Costs 
of Light Duty Trucks 


Companies that use fleets in which 
trucks of a rated capacity of 1 tons 
or less predominate will find many 


points of interest in “Operating Costs of 
Light Duty Trucks,” a report recently 
issued by the policyholders’ service bu- 
reau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
The information lends itself readily to 
comparison with one’s own records be- 
cause, so far as possible, the statistics 
given are qualified by descriptions of 
the circumstances in each case; further, 
the tables included give operating sta- 
tistics of fleets for which identical ac- 
counting methods are used. 

There are 24 detailed operating cost 
tables in the report. With but 
ception, they are comprised of original 
recent material taken direct from the 
operating records of companies that co- 


one ex- 


operated in the survey upon which the 


report is based. Various breakdowns 
are represented by these tables: by 
truck capacity, by length of route, by 


total mileage, by states, by geographical 
regions and cities. The cooperating com- 
panies operate extensively in manufac- 
turing, retailing and public utility fields. 





Notwithstanding the marked increase 
in the use of motor truck transportation 
in industry and commerce, there 
been scarcity of usable data on truck op- 
This new report by quot- 


has 


erating costs. 


ing and analyzing actual records in the 
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1. “Center Cut” 
Construction 
prevides quick, 
easy cut... 

2. Safety Catch 
easily locks blade in closed 
Position to avoid accidents. 

3. One-Piece tempered tool 
steel blade and lever for 
added strength .. . 

4. Reinforced Hook for extra 
strength protects blade . . . 
will mot clog... 

5. Extra Long Life Spring 
prevents breakage . . . 

6. Ball-Bearing Pulley gives 
easier action; longer life . . . 

7. Highest Quality Chain won't 
wear out... 

8. Large Welded Steel Ring .. 

9. Unbreakable Malleable 

Tron Head .. . 

Designed by Experts .. . 

Jor Experts... 


Seymove SmitH 
& SON. INC. 
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light-duty truck classification adds meas- 
urably to available information. Any 
reader who wishes to study the details 
of this report may obtain a copy by 
writing to the policyholders’ service bu- 
reau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Stromberg-Carlson Distrib- 
utes New Booth Ventilator 


The “Bon-Air” telephone booth venti- 
lator, displayed for the first time by the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
at the recent joint conventions of the 
Wisconsin State Telephone Association 
and Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group held in Madison, March 
24-26, is a new low cost unit which is 
claimed to mark a new departure in 
booth ventilation. 

It is designed to be mounted out of 
sight on the top of the booth at the 
rear. Fresh air, in constant circulation, 
is supplied to the interior of the booth 
through fiber tubes in conjunction with 
the ceiling fixture. 

The intake fixture admits the air to 
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Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 
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Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 
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COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Teleph Acc tants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
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J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


8324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








NOW — ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. , 
Sent on Trial 


Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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How the “‘Bon-Air’’ Telephone Booth Ventilator Appears After Its Installation, Both From 


the Inside of the Booth and the Top. 


the interior of the booth and provides 
perfect ventilation, it is asserted. Used 
air is vented through a fixture provided 
with another fiber tube for conducting 
the air to the outside of the booth. The 
ventilating unit is provided with a spe- 
cial felt mounting, together with felted 
clamps to hold the unit in position. 

The small motor, which consumes 25 
watts of current when in operation, is 
connected in multiple with the door 
switch operating the overhead light. 
Thus the unit functions only when the 
door is closed. 

The motor used is of sturdy construc- 
tion, being provided with a_ three- 
eighths inch shaft through diamond- 
bored bronze bearings. These bearings 
are provided with large oil sumps, wick 
and fed bearings, and only need atten- 
tion at rare intervals. For direct cur- 
rent operation a special type of motor is 
provided. The complete unit may be 
installed in a half hour or less, it is 
stated. 

It is pointed out that with the use 
of this new low cost ventilator, reve- 
nues derived from telephone booths will 
be greatly increased due to the fact that 
with such ventilation, they become more 
desirable places in which to conduct 
business. 

The “Bon-Air” ventilator is manufac- 
tured by the Stephenson Engineering 
Co., of Auburn, N. Y., and is being dis- 
tributed, exclusively, to the Independ- 
ent telephone field by the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Roches- 
tor, N.. ¥. 


~~ © 
Directory Lists New Eng- 
land Teletypewriter Users 


A list of teletypewriter 
within the area served by the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co: is in- 
cluded in the 1936 issue of the business 


subscribers 


telephone directory which has been de- 
livered recently to approximately 100,- 
000 business subscribers in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Rhode Island. It is believed that 
the usage given this directory is in- 


Massachusetts 


creasing, that it is becoming more of 
a stimulant to the use of toll service 
and that it is making the five New Eng- 
land states more closely related. 






The Unit Functions Only When Door is Closed, 


CELEBRATE 
NEW QUARTERS 


(Concluded from page 28) 

a result of a petition containing signa. 
tures of 87 per cent of our business sta. 
tions and 79 per cent of our residence 
stations, the South Carolina Public Ser. 
vice Commission issued an order in- 
creasing the business rates at Green. 
wood, effective the date of the cutover 
to Strowger automatic working. The 
improvements and revision of rates were 
also approved by the service clubs of 
Greenwood, the chamber of commerce, 
and by the mayor and members of the 
city council. 

Under present plans, our new head- 
quarters will house a complete 1,000- 
line Strowger automatic 
new three-position toll board and a 
single-position wire chief’s test desk 
Provision will be made for harmonic 
ringing on party lines, and our present 
magneto rural lines will be converted 
to full automatic at the same time as 
the city lines. 


exchange, 4 


In addition to our purchase of a num- 
ber of new automatic telephones, we are 
also buying some 1,200 dials for con- 
verting some of our present telephones 
to automatic. All of the new equip- 
ment will come from the factories of 
Automatic Electric Co. in Chicago. 


























CEDAR POLES 


Northern White 
Western Red 
Creosote Treated or Untreated 

Butts. 


| The story is told in a handy 
booklet. 
“Partridge Pole Service.” 
Write for your copy. Also de 


livered prices on your Pole 
Needs to 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER CO. | 


731 Lumber Exchange 
MINNEAPOLIS - MINNESOTA 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 


counting Machines, Blectric Carriage Type- 
griters, Standard Typewriters, Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, iil.— 
Burgess Flashlights and Uni-Cel Flashlight 
Batteries—for dependability and service. 
The Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Battery 
—a 3-volt unit designed to replace two No. 
6 cells, with longer life, lighter weight, 
smaller size and a leakproof case. The 
Burgess Little-Six—replaces the old type 
No. 6 cell, is smaller and lighter, will not 
ooze or bulge, has all the electrical ca- 
pacity of the standard No. 6 cell. 


National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘‘Columbia” Telephone Dry 
Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 

ht Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
ators and rotary converters. “Eveready” 
Prestone anti-freeze; “Eveready” Rustone 
tust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
telephone operators’ transmitter batteries. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 


Philco (Battery Division) Tioga and C 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.—Philco Flote in 
Steel-Glass Storage Batteries for P. B. X. 
and central office operation. Your old bat- 
teries will command a liberal allowance to— 
ward any Flote in Steel-Glass Cell from _10 
AH. to 1056 A.H. Write now for catalog 
...it will tell you the complete story of 
Flote in Steel-Glass—the finest of telephone 
batteries. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Company, Sridgeport, 
onn.—Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound. 


North Electric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. — 
Self-regulating battery chargers. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale 
R. l—Paper telephone cable, switchboard 
cable, bare copper wire. Chicago Office: 
% N. Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 EB. 42nd St. 

Surrey 


British insulated Cables, Ltd., 
House, Embankment, . C. 2, Factory: 

ot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
cable of all sizes and capacities. 


General Cable Gesperation, 420 Lexington 
Ave, New York, N. Y.—Paper telephone 
cables of standardized manufacture for 
over forty years. Weatherproof and in- 
tulated copperweld drop wire. 
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offering equipment, supplies or services 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with “Phillips.”” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 6100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers, 
Marlin and Swisher ble Hangers and 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest ints in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 8700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, ill.—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, cent office protection, lighting ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, ill_—Complete line of cable 
terminals, telephone and switch d pro- 
tectors, sleeves, fuses, solderless wire con- 
nectors and specialties. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1761 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—EHstablished 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame-—proof jumper 
ba interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W. 
L. “unzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Calculagraph Company, 50 Church &t., 
New York, N. Y Caiculagraph is the 
world’s standard elapsed time recorder and 
gives you toll records printed with elapsed 
time to the second. Both spring driven and 
electric motor models are available. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


International Croceemng, and Construc- 
tion Company, Galveston, Texas—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: Beau- 
mont and Texarkana, Texas. 


Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 


MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Northern White and estern 

Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 


for operating telephone companies 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. — “Poles wit 
Character.’’ Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located yarde, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and City dwe 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 8B. 
C., Canada — Western Red Cedar oles. 


Plain or Butt treated. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dosweli 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles 
Plain or Butt treated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Automatic Electric Sales Com- 
pany, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
ill.—Public Automatic segoene Systems, 
Private Automatic Telephone Systema, 
Central Battery and Magneto Manual Tele- 

hone Switchboards, Remote Control 

witchboards, Telephone Instruments of all 
Ber oe Bliminators, Charging 
uipment, ling and Control Appa- 
ratus, Cords, Wires, Cables, Monotype Dp 
perweld Drop Wire, and a complete line of 
construction materials and supplies. 


Automatic Electric Company, 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, ill.—Public Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, —— Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Iil.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, vate Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries, 
wire, cable, poles, etc. 


ey | Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, t!l.—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communicetion sys- 
tems. Manufacturers of ‘“Master-built 


Common Battery. eto and x 
Switchboards, “Tinstentiene” Telephone 
Instruments, and a complete line of = 


hone — including bronze drop an 
nterior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
koe Le ay —ty “All- 
Relay” Switchin pparatus (Dialless and 
, nattended Satellite Sys- 


Dial Control). 
tems. Dials (automatic). 

Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 


ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Carison Road, Roches- 
ter, R. Y— Telephone a tus of al 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and genera) 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool Co., 
STOLOY Pliers, e 
Pliers, Hea Diagonal Cuttin 
Linemen’s Side Cutt Pliers, En 
Nippers, Crescent Saws. 


Jamestown, N. Y.— 

Needle Nose 
Pliers, 
Cutting 
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Minimum charge $2.00 








CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 


for 20 words or less. 














RECONSTRUCTED EquIPMENT | 


Kellogg No. 118 desk set with Kellogg 
































Trans. & Rec complete with New 
cabinet inside connection 3-bar 2500 
ohm ringer signal set @. P $ 9.50 














Western Elec. No. 21D 2 M.F. Cond. @ 
Kellogg No. 41 Res 
Cord 











with New Shell and 






































































































































a ‘ees 1.2 
Chicago Tel. Supply Co. 4-bar 1000-1600 
or 25007 ohm Compacts @ 
Chicago Tel & Supply Co 5-bar 1000- 
1600 or 2500 ohm ringer Compacts @ 6.90 
Western Elec. No. 20 desk set with W. E 
Trans. & Re« complete witl New 
Cabinet Kellogg Equipped insid yn 
nection 3-bar 2500 ohm signal s @ 7 
Kellogg No. 729 S. A..Straight line wood 
hotel sets witl booster Coil @ 6.7 
Western Ele No 50 F t-bar Gen 
complete with mounting screws @ 1.¢ 
Western Elec. No. 20 C. B. Ind. Coil 
Kellogg New Grabaphone, complete witl 
core less signal set a 2 
Leich New Hand set complete less sig- 
nal set @ ° 12.2 
Western Elec No 20 AL, Desk stand 
with W E. Trans. & Ret plete 
with cord less signal set i 
Kellogg No. 84 desk stand with Kellogg 
Trans & Ree complete wit 
less signal set @ ae 5.0¢ 











REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1940 West 21st St., Pilsen Sta. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 









































TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 






































FOR SALE 


Kellogg 3 - conductor type Desk 
Stands, Magneto or Common Batt. 
service. New cords and shells, refin- 
ished like new, at $5.00 each. 

Gray Pay Stations No. 8-A, single 
slot, nickel coin only, with back and 
key, at $3.00 each. 

Prices F. O. B. Chicago 

Independent Telephone Repair Co., 

1432 W. 15th St., Chicago, IIl. 











PEARL 
Life-time 







Drop-Wire 

—-- BRACKETS 

Save time, eliminate trouble. Hot galvanized 
screw-hooks and malleable castings are separ- 
able and indestructible. Standard 2-groove por- 
celain. Stocked by Telephone Manufacidrers. 
WM. H. PEARL CO. Indianapolis, Ind. 

















WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY— Small tele- 
phone plant anywhere, condition imma- 
terial. Give full details, price and terms. 
Act quickly. S. Christopherson, Chico, 
Calif., Cohasset Road. 












































TESTING 
APPARATUS 


W. E. Co. 1407-C Testing 
Cabinet 


Kellogg 2-Pos. Wire Chief’s 
Test Cabinet 


Kellogg Toll Test Panels 



























































Repeating Coils 
Test Plugs and Cords 


Voltmeters — Ammeters — 
Milliammeters 












































BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





















































POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WAN TED—Commercial 
representative, 7 years with Bell System, 
university graduate, age 32, capable, ag- 
gressive, thoroughly familiar with busi- 
ness office and sales practices. Address 
8483, care of TELEPHONY. 


ATTENTION TELEPHONE COM- 
PANY EXECUTIVES! Here is a 
qualified young telephone man with ex- 
cellent connections and references. He 
has had exceptional training and experi- 
ence with Bell and Independent Com- 
panies in Traffic, Commercial, and Cen- 
tral Office management. Desires to make 
a change May Ist. Address 8519, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Position as chief engineer, 
construction superintendent or manager. 
Seven years’ engineering with Bell. Six- 
teen years’ engineering, construction and 
managing with Independents. Would like 
connection with -progressive Independent 
company who would appreciate compe- 


tence, aggressiveness and loyalty. Have 
clear record. Best references. Address 


8516, care of TELEPHONY. 


FIRST CLASS CABLE SPLICER, 
experienced in all kinds of plant work, 
wants position; 15 years’ experience. Ad- 
dress 8480, care of TELEPHONY. 








Obituary 

JAMES T. MORAN, Hartford, 
Conn., chairman of the board of 
the Southern New England Tele. 
phone Co., died in a hospital there 
on March 23 at the age of 71. He 
was born in North Haven, Conn. 
and after receiving his education 
at Yale entered the company’s 
legal adviser’s office in 1885. He 
was long associated with the late 
Morris F. Tyler, president at that 
time and its counsel, and for many 
years was a partner of Mr Tyler 
in private practice. 

Mr. Moran was made a director 
of the company in 1907, vice-presi- 
dent in 1908, general manager in 
1911 and president in 1917. He be- 
came board chairman in 1930 and 
was long active in civic and busi- 
ness enterprises. 

ROGER PRYOR RICE, chief 
traffic engineer of the New York 
Telephone Co., died on March 24 
at his home in Glen Ridge, N. J. 
at the age of 53. He had been with 
the telephone company for 20 
years. He was director of the 
Glen Ridge Trust Co.; campaign 
manager of the Glen Ridge Com- 
munity Chest for the 1933 and 
1934 campaigns, and vice-president 
ai the time of his death. 

Mr. Rice was born in Virginia 
and was a graduate of Mount Her- 
man Preparatory School and of 
the University of Tennessee where 
he was a member of Alpha Tau 
Omega fraternity. He was also a 
member of the Montclair Society 
of Engineers. 

JAMES E. MORAVEC, 51 years 
old, former assistant vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the staff de- 
partment of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., New York City, 
died at his home in Plainfield, N. 
J., on March 29. He had been ill 
since last October. 

Mr. Moravec was born in Chi- 
cago, July 8, 1884. He was grad- 
uated from Loyola university and 
entered the employ of the West- 
ern Electric Co. on February 2, 
1907. During the ensuing years 
he had charge of various shop 
cost, accounting and financial divi- 
sions in the manufacturing de 
partments. 

In 1917 Mr. Moravec went to 
the engineering department in New 
York as chief accountant, later be- 
coming assistant commercial man- 
ager. With the formation of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories it 
1925, he became commercial man- 
ager and general auditor, and was 
made a vice-president in 1929. 
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